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HARVEY AND VIVISECTION. 


“The facts he used were familiarly known, most of them to his predecessors for 
nearly a century, all of them to his teachers and immediate contemporaries.””-—Syden- 
ham Society's edition of Harvey's Works, p. \xvi. 


Was vivisection the method, or the principal method, which led 
Harvey to his great discovery of the circulation of the blood? 
The Royal Commission have expressed themselves very decidedly 
upon the subject. ‘“ Harvey,” they say, “appears to have been 
almost entirely indebted to vivisection for this ever-memorable 
discovery.” I venture to contest this view, high as the authority 
may be on which it was made, and in doing so I shall rely 
entirely on Harvey’s account of his own work. The matter is of 
interest in itself, as an event in the: history of science; which, like 
other events, should be recorded accurately. But it is also of more 
pressing interest at the present time, because it so happens that 
Harvey’s discovery of the circulation of the blood is one of that very 
small number of important discoveries which have forcibly impressed 
the great mass of unscientific minds. In the deplorable condition 
of our present historical and scientific training—lhistory leaving out 
science, and science leaving out history—discoverers of equal or 
greater intrinsic merit than Harvey remain uncommemorated. 
Archimedes, Kepler, Huyghens, Lagrange, Lavoisier, Lichat, are 
names which though known to the many, are appreciated only by 
the few. But Harvey has an oration in his houour every year in 
the College of Physicians. Every medical practitioner throughout 
the country can lecture about him at the nearest mechanics’ institute. 
Every elementary primer on animal physiology records his work. 
Therefore it is that this importation of his name into the vivisection 
controversy is of considerable moment. 

First, then, What was the problem which Harvey set himself to 
solve? Secondly, what were the methods which he used? And, finally, 
of those methods, which were those that were most fertile in result? 
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2 HARVEY AND VIVISECTION. 


The jmportance of distinguishing this third question from the second 
is obvious. That Harvey vivisected, and to a very large extent, we 
know from his own statement. But the question !s, not whether he 
used this method, but whether this was the method which solved 
the problem of the circulation of the blood. I think his own 
treatise makes it abundantly clear that it played a very secondary 
part in the discovery. And first, we must observe, what in popular 
treatises is almost invariably forgotten, that the problem which 
Harvey set himself to solve was not single, but twofold. The title 
of his great treatise is, ‘‘ Exercitatio Anatomica de Motu Cordis et 
Sanguinis Circulatione: ” Anatomical Disquisition upon the Motion 
of the Heart and the Circulation of the Blood.’ There were there- 
fore two distinct, though correlated, subjects for inquiry. And my 
contention is that the latter division of the problem, the course, that 
is to say, followed by the current of blood in the body, the demon- 
stration that it was a circulation and not a flux and reflux, was 
conquered, not by vivisection but by other methods. I contend, 
moreover, that in the first portion of the problem, that is to say, the 
movement of the heart itself, though vivisection was employed 
largely, it revealed little that either was not then, or that would not 
have been in a short time, abundantly clear in other ways. 

Let us begin the discussion from the present standpoint of our 
knowledge. Every intelligent member of a mechanics’ institute 
knows that the heart consists of a left chamber and antechamber, 
and a right chamber and antechamber ; that a large conduit from the 
left chamber branching out, like the main from a reservoir, into smaller 
and smaller pipes, brings bright red blood to every tissue of the 
body ; that in the tissues this blood becomes fouled with waste matter, 
changing its colour from red to purple; thence conveyed by a new 
set of pipes, gradually converging into two trunks, to the right ante- 
chamber ; thence to the right chamber; thence to the lungs, there to 
be purified by chemical interchange with the atmosphere; thence to 
the left antechamber, so at last reaching the left chamber, up which 
we began to follow it. The passage from the left chamber through 
the substance of the body to the right antechamber is commonly 
called the greater, or systemic, circulation; that from the right 
chamber through the substance of the lungs to the left antechamber 
is called the lesser, or pulmonary, circulation. 

Now, what, very briefly, is the history of discovery in this matter ? 
What was men’s knowledge of the heart and of its functions before 
Harvey’s time? Let us go back to the year 1542, in which Vesalius 
published his great work on the Structure of the Human Body. 
In this masterpiece of accurate observation and clear description, 
the first condition for sound reasoning on the subject was efficiently, 


(1) Published a.n. 1628. 
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and all but perfectly, performed. The structure of the heart, its 
complicated system of four chambers and eleven valves, its intimate 
arrangement of muscular fibres, the nine vessels that enter it, the 
membrane that envelops it, its position in relation to the lungs 
and the diaphragm, are given with marvellous correctness of detail." 

The science of biology has, according to Auguste Comte, for 
its special object, to infer function from structure, or structure from 
function. By the clear definition of structure given in Vesalius’s 
work the first preliminary condition of the problem was fulfilled 
with a degree of perfection to which Harvey at least added nothing.” 
The problem itself was now ripe for investigation. Of this compli- 
cated but clearly defined structure, what was the function ? 

Vesalius, though an anatomist rather than a physiologist, occupy- 
ing himself, that is to say, with structure rather than with function, 
was not the man to rest satisfied without very clear conceptions on 
this point. To each structure that he describes he assigns a distinct 
and definite mode of action ; sometimes with certainty, sometimes 
not without misgiving; but always in a way to leave no doubt 
whatever as to his meaning. He had, for instance, carefully studied 
the structure of each of the four sets of valves with which the heart 
is furnished: the valves between each antechamber and the corre- 
sponding chamber, and the valves between each chamber and the great 
tube connected with it. Knowing the structure, he inferred the 
function ; and his inference in this case was perfectly correct. He 
saw that these valves were so arranged as to permit the flow of 
liquid from antechamber to chamber, or from chamber to tube; 
while they hindered all flow in the reverse direction. 

What, then, was Vesalius’s view of the function of the heart ? 
We must take each side of the heart separately: for to each side he 
assigned a perfectly distinct work and purpose. 

The left chamber of the heart received, he supposed, air from the 
lungs through the pulmonary veins (called by him and others 
“ arteriz venose ””), air absorbed by these vessels from the bronchial 
tubes, with each fine branch of which they were brought into close 
connection in the lungs. The heart alternately dilated and con- 
tracted by an innate force of its own. During its dilatation, the left 
chamber sucked in blood from the right chamber through the fine 


(1) “Andrew Vesalii de Humani Corporis Fabricé,”’ lib. vi. cap. viii.—xv. 

(2) The only anatomical data wanting to Vesalius were the valves of the veins 
discovered by Fabricius, Harvey’s teacher, and the capillary vessels, discovered 
subsequently to Harvey. 

(3) They were called arterie venose, because, though arteries in respect of containing 
air, or at least blood mixed with air, and therefore red, they had the soft flaccid texture of 
veins. ‘Till Galen's time all arteries were presumed to contain nothing but air, as the 
name (dijo tnpeiv) implies. The trachea and bronchi were called by the ancients 
arteries. 
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invisible pores which were supposed to exist in the party-wall 
between them. Blood from the veins, supposed to be full of nourish- 
ment, because thought to have been freshly manufactured by the 
liver, was thus brought into contact with highly stimulant aerated 
blood brought from the lungs; the two were now intimately mixed, 
and this appears to be the time and place in which the mysterious 
entities called vital spirit and animal spirit were produced. The 
heart now contracted, and the blood thus provided with vital spirit, 
or vital heat, was propelled into the great artery (aorta), and thence 
into every part of the body. 

This being the function of the left chamber, what was the work 
assigned to the right ? 

Vesalius remarked the fact that the right chamber was built up on 
exactly the same plan as the left, differing from it only in the lesser 
thickness of its walls. He remarked also that the vessel connected 
with it (called by him vena arteriosa, and known to us as pulmonary 
artery) had a structure precisely similar to that of the great artery 
of the left chamber, and had valves of the same kind, which allowed 
blood to pass from the right chamber to the lungs, but stopped all 
flow in the reverse direction. What could be the function of this 
large vessel? It could have no other purpose, he thought, but to 
nourish the lungs. To the obvious question, Why should the lungs 
need for their nourishment a supply of blood as great as all the other 
organs of the body put together, Vesalius could give no answer, 
and was obliged to resort to metaphorical and misty suggestions, 
which we may well believe did not really satisfy his keen energetic 
accuracy. The lungs evidently stood, he observed, in a different 
position from any other organ. They were in peculiarly intimate 
connection with the heart, which was the seat and source of life 
itself. The lungs “cherish the heart,” says Vesalius, they bring it 
that without which it would instantly die. Ungrateful indeed 
would the heart be (“ nimis quam ingratum habendum foret’’) unless, 
when the lungs were so kind as to furnish it with air (“tam amicé 
aerem attrahenti’’), it should deem that some fitting return were to 
be made. The heart, then, must give it nourishment, and that of 
the best and most delicate kind ; blood freshly made in the liver, 
and brought toit by the great vein in a light, purified, and wholesome 
condition (‘ levis, aerius, spumosus, expurgatus, nihilque minus quam 
feculentus ”). 

This, then, was the state of men’s knowledge eighty years before 
Harvey began to philosophize. But in the interval two important 
steps had been taken: the discovery of the pulmonary circulation, 
and the discovery of the valves of the veins. 

The true view of the way in which the blood passed from the 
right side of the heart through the lungs to the left side had been 
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put forward by Servetus (Calvin’s victim) in 1553; by Realdus 
Columbus in 1859; and by Cwsalpinus in 1569. Disingenuous 
attempts have been made, by those who would glorify Harvey’s 
work by the denial of its filiation, to diminish the credit due to 
these men. But Servetus’s words admit of no hesitation. 

‘‘The communication of blood,” he says (between the right ventricle and 
the left), ‘‘ takes place, not by the middle septum of the heart as is commonly 
supposed. . . the subtle blood of the right side of the heart is agitated in a 
lengthened course through the lungs, whereby it is elaborated ; from which it 
is thrown of a crimson colour, and from the vena arteriosa (pulmonary artery) is 
transfused into the pulmonary veins {arteria venosa). ... From the lungs 
it is not simple air that is sent to the heart, but air mixed with blood is trans- 
mitted through the arteria venosa. The crimson colour is transmitted to the 
spirituous blood by the lungs, not by the heart.” 


Great as this step undoubtedly was, it only dealt with one-half of 
the problem; and even for this half it was rather a satisfactory 
hypothesis, adopted by some, rejected by others, than a verified dis- 
covery. The passage from the right side of the heart to the left side 
was explained ; but the passage from the left side to the right side 
was not explained. Indeed, it was denied that there was any such 
passage at all. The great mass of the blood was supposed by the 
ancients to be manufactured in the liver ; and from this organ to be 
transmitted by the veins partly to the heart, partly to the other 
organs. In the veins, in fact, there was believed to be no con- 
tinuous current, but a tidal flux and reflux. Between the ultimate 
branches of the veins and of the arteries there was no connection 
whatever. The bright red blood brought to the parts by the 
arteries was expended in supplying them with heat and vital spirits. 
Dark blood was being brought to these same parts by the veins for 
the purpose of nourishing them, a back-flow going on at the same 
time in the same channels. The liver, meanwhile, assisted by the 
other digestive organs, was constantly manufacturing fresh blood, 
with which the right side of the heart was kept supplied in the 
manner already described. 

Such was the state of the problem when Harvey began to deal 
with it, and from a confused medley of truth, half-truth, and error, 
produced the orderly, coherent solution that has immortalised his 
name. We have now to ask ourselves what his method of investigation 
was: whether it was to vivisection that, as the Royal Commission 
asserts, he owed his success ; or whether, on the contrary, this instru- 
ment of research played a very secondary part in his discovery. 

There are principles of reasoning common to every kind of 
inquiry, practical or theoretical, be it a trial in a police-court, or a 
discussion of a geometrical problem. So far as the process is 

* deductive, the rules for it form the logic of the schoolmen; rules 
for the far more difficult inductive portion have been drawn up by 
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Mr. J. 8. Mill in his well-known treatise. But it may be doubted 
whether either one or the other, apart from their gymnastic value, 
have been, or will ever be, of much avail in the actual solution of 
difficult questions. Logic, Comte has said, cannot be with any real 
utility treated separately from its subject-matter. Reasoning is a 
vital process, and, like every other fact of life, it cannot be 
adequately examined except by keeping constantly in view the two 
factors of life—organism and environment. As the environment 
(i.e. in this case the intellectual problem) differs in character, so 
will the cerebral function: be modified ; though it of course remains 
true that both the cerebral function and the changing phenomena 
on which it acts are subject to deep underlying uniformities. 

Built upon this substratum of uniformity, it may be said that each 
science has its own logic. When the chimerical striving for unity of 
method, which impels modern scientists towards an intellectual 
Utopia, where all phenomena will be brought under a single lav—the 
Utopia of gravitationists in the last century, of molecular physicists 
in this—has had its day and has been banished into the world of 
dreams, men will see the import and the value of that orderly 
arrangement of the sciences in the rank of their increasing complexity 
and speciality put forward by Comte as the only means of form- 
ing a synthesis adapted to human wants and faculties. 

Biology, in this arrangement, succeeds to chemistry and physics, 
as these to mathematics. It uses their results and their methods; 
but it also introduces, and is principally occupied with, methods of 
its own, suggested by the material with which it deals. The methods 
specially characteristic of biological science may be summed up in 
one word: Comparison. The peculiarity of biological facts is that we 
have in them a constant repetition of the same groups of phenomena, 
resembling each other in all respects except one, or two, or three, or 
any number that we choose. An organism differs from a lump of 
metal in consisting of many differentiated but correlated parts. 
In our inquiry as to the connection-of Structure with Function, 
we can select organisms which are alike, except in the presence or 
absence of a given part. But we can do more than this. We can 
select, from the abounding wealth of species round us, a series of 
intermediate terms, each differing from the preceding by exhibiting 
the structure to be examined in a less or in a greater degree of per- 
fection. Thus it is, for instance, that by comparing each structure 
and tissue in the eye of the eagle with the less perfectly adapted eye 
of man, and thence downward, through reptiles and fishes, to the 
simple and rudely constructed eye of the Crustacean, we gain much 
insight into the function of vision. Thus it is that we have gained 
our little knowledge, and hope one day to increase it, as to the 
meaning of the internal ear, of the spleen, of the liver, of the brain, 
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and of those countless problems in the structure of the human body 
which we are still unable to solve. 

It must be remarked, as I believe Comte was the first to remark 
(for no one, that I am aware, before him had ever regarded the 
methods of this science as a subject deserving philosophic considera- 
tion), that a most inadequate conception is formed of this method 
when it is restricted to the comparison of different organisms. 
Besides this, we have comparison, 

(1) Of different but analogous parts of the same organism, as of 
the foot and hand, the eye and ear, or arteries and veins ; 

(2) Of different states of development: Embryology ; 

(3) Of different states of health: Pathology. 

A little reflection will show the boundless combinations of these 
sub-methods, and the inexhaustible capacity of research which they 
contain. They are, in fact, so many carefully constructed experi- 
ments produced by Nature ready to hand, and man’s task is reduced 
to that of careful observation, orderly arrangement, and the com- 
bining mental power requisite to evolve their meaning. 

The fact that organisms consist of many differentiated but correlated 
parts, permits then, and invites, the method of Comparison ; that is, 
the grouping together of those that agree in many points and differ 
in one or in few. But it throws special difficulties, on the other 
hand, in the way of Experiment, as physicists understand it. The 
parts are correlated ; therefore, a rough interference with one involves 
an irregular action of the rest. This is the chief distinction between 
a living body and a mass of inorganic matter. From a mass of iron 
break off a piece, or apply to it what physical agencies you please, 
the rest of the mass is either unaffected, or is uniformly affected. 
The essential attributes of the mass remain as before, or are all 
changed at the same time. But cut off a limb from one of the higher 
vertebrates, and every other organ is violently disturbed, each in 
different ways, until at last the very phenomenon investigated, life, 
disappears. The degree of correlation, of one-ness, varies infinitely. 
The plant or the lower animal is, in many respects, not so much a 
unit as an aggregation of units. But the higher animal is One; 
and the higher in the scale, the more complete the approximation to 
unity. Unless, therefore, in an extremely advanced state of know- 
ledge in which conditions of structure are perfectly, or all but per- 
fectly, understood, and for the sake of verifying an hypothesis resting 
upon a very solid basis of facts otherwise reached, experiments 
involving surgical injuries to the parts concerned are not only 
uninstructive, but are likely to be profoundly misleading; them- 
selves the source of new and endless difficulties. The recent 
vivisectional experiments on the convolutions of the brain are a signal 
example of this form of mystification. Such violent meddling with 
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the most delicate and complicated of animal structures, of the know- 
ledge of whose infinite labyrinthine windings and connections we 
stand as yet hardly on the threshold, is a less rational and fruitful 
procedure than the inspections of viscera by Roman augurs. 

I{arvey’s case with regard to vivisection was different. Here, at 
least, every structure concerned had been very carefully examined 
and was approximately known. He tried this method of research, 
therefore, amongst others. But my contention is that it revealed 
little that was not more perfectly revealed in other ways. I main- 
tain that his work consisted, first, in his masterly criticism of all 
previous views of the function of the heart and of the circulation ; 
secondly, in his putting forward for the first time a hypothesis which 
consistently explained all the facts; thirdly, in his supporting this 
hypothesis by observations of his own. He used the method of com- 
parison in allits branches; indeed, he is one of the greatest masters 
of this method. He also used the method of vivisectional experi- 
ment. But I think it will be found, by candid readers of his treatise, 
that while the former of them proved in his hands astonishingly 
fertile, and constituted his main resource, the latter played a purely 
supplementary and by no means indispensable part. 

In criticising the views of his contemporaries, Harvey argued 
thus :— 

(1) There is a strict analogy between the right chamber of the 
heart and the left. Each chamber has an antechamber. Each has 
the same arrangement of muscular fibres; each is provided with the 
same kind of valves, and connected with vessels of similar structure. 
The analogy is complete. Surely this resemblance of structure 
points to a resemblance of function. 

(2) You say, tne valves between chamber and antechamber on the 
right side prevent blood from flowing back into the veins; yet on 
the left side you assign them a totally distinct function, that of 
checking the back-flow, not of blood, but of air supposed to have 
been received from the lungs. 

(3) I note that the pulmonary artery (vena arteriosa) starting from 
the right side of the heart, has a similar structure to the aorta (or 
great artery) starting from the left chamber. From this similarity 
of structure I infer similarity of function; i.e. that both one and 


the other deal with the great mass of blood. 


But what is your 
hypothesis ? 


You ask me to believe that this pulmonary artery is 
devoted to the special use of nourishing the lungs; and this, though 
it is as large as all the other vessels put together. 

(4) You tell me that the left chamber receives “ spirits’’ from the 
lungs through the pulmonary vein (arteria venosa) to transmit to 
the body, and that it transmits “fuliginous matters” through the 
same channel back to the lungs; -and you ask me to believe that 
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the valves between the left antechamber and chamber (mitral valves) 
can hinder the back-flow of “spirits” to lungs, yet that they do not 
hinder the flow of “ fuliginous matter” back to lungs. Good God! 
(Deus bone) how can they do one and not the other ? 

(5) Some suppose that while air is brought to the left chamber 
through the pulmonary vein (arteria venosa) blood is conveyed 
into this chamber from the right chamber through the party-wall : 
air passing through an open channel; blood through the pores of a 
compact tissue. In the foetal circulation there ‘s an opening (foramen 
ovale) for such a passage of blood as you are supposing; yet in 
adults with harder tissues you can do without this passage. Besides, 
what do you want with your coronary vein and artery (the vessels 
that supply the substance of the heart), if blood can so easily pass 
through the pores of the heart’s substance ? 

Your hypothesis, therefore, says Harvey, is wholly inadequate to 
meet the known facts. I put forward mine, which is that the 
blood is perpetually circulating from the right side of the heart 
to the left through the lungs, and from the left side to the right 
through the tissues of the body; that the terminal branches of 
the arteries are connected in some way which I have not yet dis- 
covered, with the terminal branches of the veins; and that the 
supposed continual manufacture of fresh blood in the liver for 
distribution through the veins is an impossible figment. I defend 
this thesis, first by comparative anatomy; secondly, by a very 
simple arithmetical computation ; thirdly, by calling attention to a 
point of structure which has hitherto escaped notice: the valves of 
the veins. 

First, what is the teaching of comparative anatomy ? The higher 
animals, mammals and birds, have hearts exactly resembling our 
own. Can we, by opening the bodies of these animals, observe the 
action of the living heart, and solve the riddle thus? It must be 
allowed, says Harvey, that the information thus obtained is in the 
highest degree perplexing and likely to mislead. So rapid is the 
succession of contractions and dilatations, following each other like 
the winking of an eye or the flashing of lightning, that I could not 
tell in what order or in what place they came. I began to think 
with Fracastorius that God alone could know the heart’s motions, 
and I was not surprised that Laurentius had compared them to the 
flux and reflux of the Euripus.' 

At last, he says, vivisection revealed to him (not the circulation 
of the blood, as the Commissioners’ Report asserts, but something 
very different) the motions of the heart. But this with two reserva- 
tions, which it is extremely important to note. First, to see what 
these motions were it was necessary to wait till, the animal being 


(1) “De Motu Cordis et Sanguinis,” cap. i. 
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near death, its heart moved very slowly; or, secondly, if it was 
wished to observe anything like the normal state of these motions, it 
was necessary to descend the scale of animal life and take as the 
subject of experiment the cold-blooded animals, frogs, snakes, 
tortoises, or fishes. Obviously, these two restrictions were such as to 
preclude the possibility of anything like verification of Harvey’s 
hypothesis being derived from the observations. And, be it again 
repeated, the utmost that could be derived from them was, not the 
mode in which the blood circulated, but the mode in which the 
heart contracted. It had been recently denied by Czsalpinus that 
the heart exercised muscular force upon the blood. This error was 
of recent date, and quite opposed to the views generally accepted 
from the times of the Greek anatomists ; still it was necessary for 
Harvey to refute it. 

Far richer in results was the more natural and legitimate biological 
method of comparing the human and mammalian heart with the 
more simply-organized heart of reptiles and fishes. There was first 
the fact, noticed but never’ interpreted before Harvey’s time, that 
animals without lungs had no right chamber to their hearts, indi- 
cating the connection of this chamber with the pulmonary circulation. 
There was a harvest of inferences to be drawn from the closer 
examination of these one-chambered hearts, showing so clearly in 
their simple structure what in more complicated structures was so 
obscure, the continuity of the current from the heart through arteries 
to the tissues, and to the gills, and from them back to the heart 
through the veins. Finally, there was the light thrown by the 
circulation in the period before birth, when the lungs performed no 
function, and the blood in both sides of the heart was mixed. The 
facts from all these sources were seen to converge and to receive a 
clear meaning in the hypothesis put forward by Harvey. 

The more his immortal work—a masterpiece of inductive and of 
co-ordinative reasoning—is studied, the more palpable is the fallacy 
that his discovery resulted from any such process of direct inspection 
as vivisection is supposed to give. ‘With brains, sir!” was the 
painter’s reply, when asked how he mixed his colours. Nor are 
brains less needful to any biological discovery that deserves the 
name.’ In studying the adaptation of structure to function a long 

(1) At a time when every addition to the power of vision, by scientific instruments, 
is supposed to mark a great intellectual advance, it may be well to recall the observa- 
tions of one of the greatest thinkers of the last century—Diderot, a philosopher who 
can hardly be charged with mysticism or obscurantism; but a sturdy champion of the 
higher intellectual functions when threatened with the tyranny of the lower :— 

“La perfectibilité de l"homme nait de la faiblesse de ses sens dont aucun ne prédomine 
sur l’organe de la raison. S’il avait le nez du chien, il flairerait toujours: l’oil de 


Vaigle, il ne cesserait de regarder ; l’oreille de la taupe, ce serait un étre écoutant.”’— 


Diveror, Eléments de Physiologie, vol. ix. p. 271, edition of 1875. See also vol. 
ii. p. 318. 
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meditative process is undergone in which well-known facts are 
combined, recombined, and presented from every point of view. In 
exposing the error that the blood was absorbed in the tissues with 
each tidal flow, and that a fresh supply was manufactured in the 
liver, Harvey showed by a very simple calculation that since the 
left chamber of the heart might contain from two to four ounces, 
that from a fourth to an eighth of this was expelled with each pulse, 
and that every half-hour produced two or three thousand pulses, 
that short time would see the total amount of blood in the body sent 
through the circulation. By no conceivable process of tissue-change 
could the blood, he argues, remake itself forty-eight times in twenty- 
four hours. 


** When I massed all my facts together,” he says, ‘““and reflected what was 
the quantity of the blood transmitted, and how short was the time taken in its 
transmission ; when I thought of the impossibility of the blood being furnished 
from the juices of the nourishment taken within this time, that the veins 
must be drained and exhausted, that the arteries on the other hand must be 
burst by the mass of blood poured into them unless in some way blood pene- 
trated from the arteries into the veins, and found its way round to the right 
chamber of the heart; then I began to meditate whether there was not some 
kind of circulating motion; and this I found to be the truth.” 


Comparison of structures ; direct observation of structures: these 
supplied Harvey with his materials: profound meditation did the 
rest. Having got so far as to see that the only tenable hypothesis 
was one which implied a circulation of the blood, as opposed to a 
tidal flux and reflux, his attention was called to a most important 
fact of structure, unknown to the older anatomists, and first 
examined by his great teacher in anatomy, Fabricius of Acquapen- 
dente. This was the existence of valves, or folds of membrane, in 
the veins; so arranged as to impede the flow of blood from the 
heart outwards, while yielding easily to pressure in the other direc- 
tion. Fabricius, though he saw and described those structures, could 
give no account of their use. They prevented the gravitation of 
blood downwards, he said. But Harvey remarked that in the veins 
of the upper part of the body the valves permitted the flow of blood | 
downwards, opposing its flow upwards. There could be only one 
interpretation : and it was one which added very great force, if, 
indeed, it was not a crucial verification of Harvey's discovery. The 
function of the veins must be to return blood to the heart: as that 
of the arteries was to take blood away from the heart. 

That Harvey, in addition to all the methods of observation and 
reasoning above described, used the method of vivisection, is not of 
course for a moment denied. What is contended is that it revealed 
little that was not revealed with equal or greater clearness by other 
ways. Many people speak as though Harvey were the first investigator 
who had used vivisection in this matter. But this is very far indeed 
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from the truth. It had been practised by scores of anatomists 
before his time, and to extremely little purpose. How little it 
revealed to Harvey in the case of the higher warm-blooded animals, 
except when these animals had been placed in the abnormal con- 
dition of being brought by exhaustion to the point of death, has 
already been mentioned. With cold-blooded animals experimenta- 
tion was no doubt more practicable ; on the other hand, owing to 
greater difference from the human type, the inference would be 
somewhat less cogent. The most conclusive of the experiments 
described by Harvey is one in which the heart of a snake is laid 
bare, and compression of the principal vein was seen to empty the 
heart of blood; compression of the principal artery to fill it to 
repletion.’ Doubtless this experiment was instructive. But proof 
quite as cogent was obtained from experiments on human beings 
without pain or mutilation. Harvey remarked that, if a ligature 
were applied to the arm so tightly as to compress the deep-seated 
arteries, as well as the superficial veins, “the hand preserves its 
colour ; nothing flows into it, neither is it disturbed; but when the 
pressure is diminished (as with the bandage used in venesection), 
the hand begins to swell.” The interpretation was clear. Pressure 
so feeble as to affect the veins alone produced swelling of the veins 
below (i.e. farther from the heart than) the point of pressure; and 
consequently engorgement of these parts with blood. Pressure suffi- 
ciently strong to compress the veins and arteries alike leaves the 
part as it was, because, though no blood can leave the part, yet none 
can enter it. Now these facts were perfectly well known to practical 
men centuries before Harvey. But it was he who first interpreted 
their meaning. 

Perfectly well known, too, were the experiments performed by 
thousands of practitioners every day, which consisted in opening 
sometimes the veins, sometimes the arteries, of their patients. . It 
was well known to every physician or surgeon that, in dividing an 
artery, the blood flowed out in gushes simultaneously with the pulse, 
and that to control the flow pressure must be applied between the 
wound and the heart ; whereas, in opening a vein there was no such 
sudden succession of jets, and in this case, in order to make the blood 
flow freely, pressure must be applied nearer to the heart than the 
point where the opening was to be made. No experiments on 
animals performed by Harvey, or any one else, were so conclusive 
as these perfectly well-known facts; but they were barren for want 
of the co-ordinating mind to read their meaning. 

Life is a purposive combination of many functions, even in its 
lowest form ; far more intricate is the combination in the highest. 
To unravel these combinations, to adjust each function to its corre- 
sponding structure, and to appreciate the mode in which all converge 


(1) Harvey, “‘ De Motu Cordis et Sanguinis,” cap. x. 
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towards individual unity, is a task demanding far other powers than 
those of mere ocular inspection ; demanding, as every great scientific 
effort demands, the highest and most strenuous internal working of 
the intellect, the imaginative audacity to soar above the level of 
routine and prejudice, and to evoke with spiritual force from the 
unknown chaos unheard-of hypotheses, until one shall appear worthy 
of being confronted with the facts—capable of informing them with 
meaning, kindling them into life; and capable at the same time 
of offering such proofs as may be possible of its own authentic 
existence. This is true of all great discovery, through the whole 
range of thought, from arithmetic to morals: but it is far more 
true of the more complex sciences than of the simple; of inquiries 
into the facts of life, the facts of society, or the facts of character 
and conduct, than of the facts of space, of motion, or of chemical 
action. Strange that we should be so willing to recognise this in a 
comparatively simple science like astronomy, and so unwilling to 
recognise it in so complex a science as biology. We follow Kepler, 
as his fiery spirit built hypothesis on hypothesis, testing each as it 
rose with iron endurance ; we admire Newton’s patient thought in 
deducing from a few thoroughly well-observed facts a long train of 
momentous consequences ; yet in subjects where the internal effect 
of co-ordination, owing to the very multiplicity of the facts, is of 


even greater moment and greater difficulty, we dignify every hap- 
hazard and incoherent observation with the name of original 
research. 

Is it supposed that if all the monks in Christendom, or all the 
bonzes in Buddha-land, had “observed” the heavens for two 
thousand years, their “ original researches,” their “ practical 


astronomy,” 


would have helped on the discovery of Kepler or of 
Newton ? The observations of Hipparchus helped them, as Hippar- 
chus had been helped by the wisest of the Greeks, and possibly of 
the Egyptians, for these men knew what to observe; but the 
“observations” of learned folly have impeded science fully as often 
as they have helped it. For sound observation implies wise hypo- 
thesis; though it implies also wise and prompt sacrifice of hypothesis 
when vitality has left it. 

To prove the theory of gravitation, Newton had to show that, if 
such a force as gravitation existed, the moon and planets would act 
as in fact they do act; secondly, that such a force as gravitation 
actually existed. The new observations wanted were extremely few. 
It was enough that the force at work was not, like «ther, an 
imaginary force, but a demonstrable agency : that it was sufficient to 
explain the facts, and that no other equally satisfactory mode of 
explaining them was at hand. 

Such was the case with Harvey. A very complex series of 
structures—the four chambers of the heart, its four sets of valves, 
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the vessels connecting it with the lungs, and those connecting it 
with the other organs of the body, the structure of these vessels, 
whether veins or arteries—were each and all carefully examined. 
From this complex apparatus, a function of corresponding com- 
plexity was inferred, and was shown to be in exact correspondence 
with it. In the process of inferring this function, direct observation 
played a very secondary part. As no one has ever seen the earth 
revolve round the sun or rotate about its axis, so no one has ever 
followed a drop of blood through its long passage from the left 
chamber of the heart through the tissues, through the right 
chamber, through the lungs, and thence to the point from which it 
started. To hear the language of the ‘“ practical” physiologists, 
you might suppose that Harvey worked like an African dis- 
coverer, tracing the course of a river step by step and mile by mile. 
Unfortunately the stream in this case flows in closed channels, 
and is as inaccessible to the view of the vivisector as of ordinary 
men. Harvey’s mental procedure was rather that of the scientific 
geographer at home, who having obtained precise knowledge of the 
geographical structure of a country, of the elevation of its plateaux 
and mountain ranges, of the geological features, and of the 
average rainfall in different latitudes and longitudes, should attribute 
a given outflow to a given source, and should show conclusively that 
no other theory could solve the problem. 

When, therefore, it is said that, ‘‘ He alone discovers who proves,” 
and that if vivisection was not necessary to Harvey for discovery, 
it was necessary for verification ; the answer is, that no such veri- 
fication by the process of direct inspection ever has been made, or 
by the nature of things can be. Of the experiments on living 
animals performed by him or others in this matter, by far the most 
conclusive were the opening of veins and the opening of arteries. 
If a vein is about to be opened, the flow of blood is encouraged by 
pressure at a point nearer the heart than the point of section. If 
an artery is wounded the reverse is the case: pressure nearer to 
the heart stops the flow. ‘Therefore the blood in the veins is moving 
towards the heart ; the blood in the arteries away from it. Further, 
if an artery is wounded, the blood flows in intermittent gushes, and 
each gush is simultaneous with a pulsation of the heart. With a 
wounded vein this is not the case. In an artery, therefore, it would 
appear that blood was not merely passing away from the heart, but 
was being driven from it by a propelling force. These two experi- 
ments were doubtless instructive when the time came for inter- 
preting them. But they had been performed daily for centuries in 
the ordinary routine of medical practice. They belonged to that 
large mass of facts which, as Harvey’s translator (Dr. Willis) 
observes, were known long previously to Harvey’s time, and were 
barren for want of the informing spirit of the great discoverer. 
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In truth, the great intellectual achievement of Harvey consisted 
precisely in the fact that his discovery was made without even that 
degree of ocular verification (imperfect though it be) which 
subsequent inquiry has rendered possible. The difficulty that 
confronted him, and of which his theory failed to take account, was 
the mode in which the blood passed from the small arteries into 
the small veins, ‘These vessels he and others could see and 
recognise by dissection of a dead animal’s body. But the union of 
an artery and a vein he could never see. That in some unexplained 
manner the blood did pass from the final branching of an artery to 
the final branching of a vein he felt as scientifically certain as 
though his eye had seen it; but the fine network of capillary tubes 
which unite the two systems of vessels was reserved for Malpighi’s 
microscope. 

The transcendent merit of Harvey lay in his obedience to the 
great law which from the beginning of the world has been the 
governing law of men’s belief: construction of the best hypothesis 
of which the phenomena before him admitted. This law was 
announced by Newton as one of his three canons of philosophizing. 
It has been shown by Auguste Comte’ to be the governing law of 
all human belief, from simple perception of an external object to 
the highest conceptions of religious faith. It has been well said 
that the attribute of omniscience is incompatible with true wisdom. 
If everything were known by simple inspection, there would be 
no exercise of the reasoning faculties, which consists in 
inferring the unknown from the known. Perception implies 
such inference. I say, for instance, the object before me is 
an apple. I infer from certain sensations of colour and distribu- 
tion of light, that certain other impressions will be produced 
on the muscular and gustatory senses when the object comes in 
contact with them. I construct an hypothesis, which, if my 
experience is adequate, is in the majority of cases verified. This is 
the primary law of all belief, animal or human. Science, which is 
nothing but the “development of good sense,” is altogether governed 
by this law. The great thinker is distinguished from other men by 
his superior power of building an hypothesis. He co-ordinates the 
facts better: which is another way of saying that he knows which 
facts to bring into the first rank, which into the second, and which 
to leave out of sight altogether. His skill is shown in his neglect 
fully as much as in his choice. The earth’s spherical form would 
hardly have been discovered by minute examination of its mountain- 
ranges. Sometimes, doubtless, the scientific thinker asks nature a 
new question. But he knows what to ask, and how to ask it. And 
in the case of Harvey, to return to our subject, the number of new 
answers sought or obtained was by no means great. 


(1) See “ Politique Positive,” vol. iv. ch. iii. p. 173. 
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In appreciating the vivisection of Harvey and his predecessors, 
there are two or three points to be borne in mind. The first is that, 
whether useful or otherwise, it was carried on at any rate with 
perfect definiteness of aim, and was prepared by the most scrupulous 
study of the structural relations of the part to be examined. There 
was no plunging of scalpels or electrodes into tissues of the structure 
of which he knew little or nothing. Had Harvey been as ignorant 
of the structure of the heart as we are still ignorant (and likely very 
long to remain so) of the relations of the cells and fibres in the 
convolutions of the brain, his vivisections would have been as jrra- 
tional as many of those which are going on at the present time.’ But 
with him the case was otherwise. 

The second consideration relates to the differences both in public 
and in philosophical opinion between Harvey’s age and ours. In 
public opinion the change is obvious enough. In the seventeenth 
century the number of brutal sports tolerated by the law and 
encouraged by fashion was very great. In our own time it is com- 
paratively small: fox-hunting and pigeon-shooting survive, but the 
bull-baiting and bear-baiting are gone; badger-baiting and cock- 
fighting are all but extinct, and are punished by the very magis- 
trates who breed foxes carefully with the purpose of hunting them 
to death. The change is incomplete ; but it is great and unmistak- 
able. The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals would 
have met with little support in Harvey’s time. 

The philosophical opinion of an age is never wholly disconnected 
from its public opinion. Harvey was a contemporary of the most 
audacious of systematic thinkers, Descartes, who advanced the 
astounding dogma that animals were machines, and that pain was 
the prerogative of man. Every one knows the story of Malebranche 
kicking his dog down-stairs. The science of biology has advanced 
since the time of Harvey, and in the hands of Leroy, of Gall, and 


(1) The evidence taken before the Commission on Vivisection, one of the most 
instructive and interesting blue-books ever published, contains very strong expressions 
of opinion from physiologists of the highest repute, as to the folly of much of the so- 
called original research now being carried on. It is sufficient to refer to the evidence of 
Mr. G. Lewes, Professor Rolleston, and Dr. 8. Haughton. Dr. Haughton remarks 
(question 1960), “I may be allowed to say that there is a great deal of nonsense talked 
in the name of original research. It seems to be rapidly taking the same place in the 
creed of philosophers, that the doctrine of original sin did amongst theologians. By 
putting aman to make a lot of experiments, you cannot make him produce results 
unless he is born into the world with the intellect and the ability that nature gives for 
such results. No amount of training will make a man an original observer. It isa 
case of Poeta nascitur non fit, and I reiterate that in no case is the abuse of the idea of 
original research greater than in physiology. Every person, second or fifth-rate 
physiologist, sets at work to make original researches, and they are not competent for it. 
I think public opinion ought to be brought more fully to bear upon that, and to see 
whether the objects of this research are as important as their professors say they are.’ 
See also Mr. Lewes on questions 6330 and 6347-8. 
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more recently of Darwin, has begun to embrace the moral and 
intellectual functions of the higher vertebrates. 

But this is not all. Two great classes of phenomena have been 
brought in our times within the range of science, with which 
thinkers of the seventeenth century were not competent to deal : 
the facts of the Social Organism; and the Conduct of the Individual, 
its element and its product. Without pursuing this matter further, 
enough to say that such a question as this could hardly have been 
asked in Harvey’s time. Suppose vivisection encouraged as its 
present prosecutors wish, suppose “ practical physiology ” as pursued 
in “laboratories”’ to become recognised as the principal portal to 
the temple of the science, and suppose further that by a long 
continuance in such procedure some cure for a terrible disease, 
though not specially sought for, may ultimately be found ; is it not 
possible that even such a gain as this might be bought too dear ? 

Those who resent all limitations and even all systematic guidance 
of scientific inquiry, are fond of dwelling on the wide and unimagined 
ramifications that branch out from researches pursued, in the first 
instance, from no motive but scientific curiosity. And in this they 
have much truth to urge, though mixed with fallacy; but they 
forget that the theory of unimagined ramifications holds good of the 
moral not less than of the intellectual sphere. The physiologist who 
consumes “ ninety cats in his third series of experiments,” is doubt- 
lessa humane man. But the miserable dealer who supplies these 
animals, the street Arabs who trap them, the gossips in the back 
courts and alleys from which they are scraped together, are not 
likely to be civilised by the traffic. The howls from the notorious 
Florentine “laboratory ” have not tended to raise the low standard 
of Italian humanity ; and though that of Englishmen still remains 
on this point at a higher level, it can ill afford any diminution. A 
debased rule of behaviour towards the races of animals that have 
been brought into companionship with us, is an influence that will 
ramify far beyond the small circle of investigators, themselves 
consciously sustained, perhaps, by motives higher than mere scientific 
inquisitiveness: an influence which for those not so sustained carries 
in its train some increase of coarseness in our dealings with feebler 
human races, some callousness in all the subtler moral perceptions, 
some undoing of the finer webs of sympathy woven by the noblest 
through long lives of toil and sacrifice. ‘The bare hope that the 
unlimited establishment of ‘ physiological laboratories’? may lead 
at some indefinite time, by some happy chance, to immunity from 
hydrophobia or cancer, is not enough to compensate the inevitable 
certainty of relaxed effort in the generations possibly so privileged 
towards higher forms of moral and spiritual life. 

J. H. Brivees. 
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Or Adam Smith’s Political Economy almost an infinite quantity has 
been said; but very little has been said as to Adam Smith 
himself. And yet not only was he one of the most curious 
of human beings, but his books can hardly be understood without 
having some notion what manner of man he was. There certainly 
are economical treatises that go straight on, and that might have 
been written by a calculating machine. But the Wealth of 
Nations is not one of these. Any one who would explain what 
is in it, and what is not in it, must apply the “historical method,” 
and state what was the experience of its author and how he worked 
up that experience. Perhaps, therefore, now that there is a sort 
of centenary of Adam Smith, it may not be quite amiss to give 
a slight sketch of him and of his life, and especially of the peculiar 
points in them that led him to write the book which still in its effects, 
even more than in its theory, occupies mankind, 

The Founder of the science of business was one of the most 
unbusinesslike of mankind. He was an awkward Scotch professor, 
apparently choked with books and absorbed in abstractions. He was 
never engaged in any sort of trade, and would probably never have 
made sixpence by any if he had been. His absence of mind was 
amazing. On one occasion, having to sign his name to an 
official document, he produced not his own signature, but an elaborate 
imitation of the signature of the person who signed before him ; 
on another, a sentinel on duty having saluted him in military 
fashion, he astounded and offended the man by acknowledging it 
with a copy—a very clumsy copy no doubt—of the same gestures. 
And Lord Brougham preserves other similar traditions. “It is 
related,” he says, “by. old people in Edinburgh that while he 
moved through the Fishmarket in his accustomed attitude—that is 
with his hands behind his back, and his head in the air—a female of 
the trade exclaimed, taking him for an idiot broken loose, ‘Hech sirs, 
to see the like o’ him to be aboot. And yet he is weel eneugh put on’ 
(dressed). It was often so too in society. Once, during a dinner at 
Dalkeith, he broke out in a long lecture on some political matters of 
the day, and was bestowing a variety of severe epithets on a statesman, 
when he suddenly perceived his nearest relative sitting opposite and 
stopt ; but he was heard to go on muttering ‘Deil care, Deil care, it’s all 
true.’”’ And these are only specimens of a crowd of anecdotes. 

The wonder that such a man should have composed the Wealth 
of Nations, which shows so profound a knowledge of the real occupa- 
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tions of mankind, is enhanced by the mode in which it was written. 
It was not the exclusive product of a lifelong study, such as an 
absent man might, while in seeming abstraction, be really making 
of the affairs of the world. On the contrary, it was in the 
mind of its author only one of many books, or rather a single 
part of a great book, which he intended to write. A vast 
scheme floated before him much like the dream of the late 
Mr. Buckle as to a History of Civilisation, and he spent his life 
accordingly, in studying the origin and progress of the sciences, 
the laws, the politics, and all the other aids and forces which have 
raised man from the savage to the civilised state. The plan of 
Adam Smith was indeed more comprehensive even than this. He 
wanted to trace not only the progress of the race, but also of the 
individual; he wanted to show how each man being born (as he 
thought) with few faculties, came to attain to many and great 
faculties. He wanted to answer the question, how did man—race 
or individual—come to be what he is? These immense dreams are 
among the commonest phenomena of literary history; and as a 
rule, the vaster the intention the less the result. The musings of the 
author are too miscellaneous, his studies too scattered, his attempts 
too incoherent, for him to think out anything valuable, or to produce 
anything connected. But in Adam Smith’s case the very ‘contrary 
is true; he produced an enduring particular result in consequence 
of a comprehensive and diffused ambition. He discovered the laws 
of wealth in looking for “the natural progress of opulence” and 
he investigated the progress of opulence as part of the growth and 
progress of all things. 

The best way to get a distinct notion of Adam Smith’s scheme is to 
look at the other works which he published besides the Wealth of 
Nations. The greatest, and the one which made his original reputa- 
tion, was the Theory of Moral Sentiments, in which he builds up 
the whole moral nature of man out of a single primitive emotion- 
sympathy, and in which he gives a history of ethical philosophy 
besides. With this are commonly bound up some Considerations 
concerning the first Formation of Languages, which discuss how 
“two savages who had never been taught to speak, but had been 
bred up remote from the society of man, would naturally begin 
their converse.” Then there is a very curious History of Astro- 
nomy, left imperfect; and another fragment on the History of 
Ancient Physics, which is a kind of sequel to that part of the 
History of Astronomy which relates to the ancient astronomy ; 
then a similar essay on Ancient Logic and Metaphysics; then 
another on the nature and development of the fine, or, as he calls 
them, The Imitative Arts, Painting, Poetry, and Music, in which 
was meant to have been included a history of the theatre—all forming 

c2 
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part, his executors tell us, “of a plan he had once formed 
for giving a connected history of the liberal and elegant arts.’ 
And he destroyed before his death the remains of the book, Lec- 
tures on Justice, “in which,” we are told by a student who heard 
them, ‘ he followed Montesquieu in endeavouring to trace the gradual 
progress of jurisprudence, both public and private, from the rudest 
to the most refined ages, and to point out the effects of those arts 
which contribute to subsistence and to the accumulation of property 
in producing correspondent alterations in law and government ;”’ or, 
as he himself announces it at the conclusion of the Moral Senti- 
ments, ‘‘another discourse”? in which he designs “ to endeavour 
to give an account of the general principles of law and government, 
and of the different revolutions they have undergone in the different 
ages and periods of society, not only in what concerns justice, but 
in what concerns police, revenue, and arms, and whatever else is the 
subject of law.’’ Scarcely any philosopher has imagined a vaster 
dream. ; 

Undoubtedly it is a great literary marvel that so huge a scheme, 
on so many abstract subjects, should have produced anything valu- 
able, still more that it should have produced what has been for a 
whole century a fundamental book on trade and money—at first 
sight, the least fit for a secluded man to treat at all, and which, 
if he did treat of them, would seem more than any other to require 
from him an absorbed and exclusive attention. A little study of the 
life of Adam Smith, however, in some degree lessens the wonder ; 
because it shows how in the course of his universal studies he came 
to meet with this particular train of thought, and how he came to 
be able to pursue it effectually. 

Adam Smith was born early in the first half of the eighteenth 
century, at Kirkcaldy in Scotland, on the 5th June, 1713. His father 
died before he was born; but his mother, who is said to have been a 
woman of unusual energy and ability, lived to be very old, and to 
see her son at the height of his reputation as a philosopher. He was 
educated at school in the usual Scotch way, and at the University of 
Glasgow; and at both he is said, doubtless truly, to have shown an 
unusual facility of acquisition, and an unusual interest in books and 
study. Asweshouldalso expect, a very strong memory, which he retained 
till the last, showed itself very early. Nothing, however, is known 
with precision as to the amount of knowledge he acquired in Scot- 
land, or as to his place among his contemporaries. The examination 
system, which nowadays in England discriminates both so accu- 
rately, has in Scotland never been equally developed, snd in Adam 
Smith’s time had never been heard of there at all. 

His exceptional training begins at the next stage. There is at the 
University of Glasgow a certain endowment called the Snell exhi- 
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bition, after the name of its founder, which enables the students 
selected for it to study for some years at the University of Oxford. 
Of these exhibitioners Adam Smith became one, and as such studied 
at Oxford for as many as seven years. As might be expected, he 
gives the worst account of the state of the university at that time. 
In the sketch of the history of education which forms so odd an 
episode in the Wealth of Nations, he shows perpetually that he 
thought the system which he had seen at Oxford exceedingly bad, 
and its government excessively corrupt. ‘If,’ he says, “ the 
authority to which a teacher is subject resides in the body corporate 
of the college or university of which he is himself a member, and in 
which the greater part of the other members are, like himself, 
persons who either are or ought to be teachers, they are likely to 
make a common cause, to be all very indulgent to one another, and 
every man to consent that his neighbour may neglect his duty, pro- 
vided he is himself allowed to neglect his own.” “ In the University 
of Oxford the greater part of the public professors have fer these 
many years given up altogether even the pretence of teaching.” And 
he adds, “ In England, the public schools are much less corrupted than 
the universities. In the schools, the youth are taught, or at least may 
be taught, Greek and Latin. That is everything which the masters 
pretend to teach, or which it is expected they should teach. In the 
universities, the youth neither are taught, nor can always find the 
means of being taught, the sciences which it is the business of these 
incorporated bodies to teach.” And he retained through life a fixed 
belief that endowments for education tended only to the “ case”’ of 
the teacher, and not to the advantage of the learner. But though 
he says he had the means of learning little at Oxford, he certainly, 
in fact, learnt much. “Greek,” as Sydney Smith says, “ never 
crossed the Tweed in any force ;” but Adam Smith incessantly shows 
a real familiarity with Greek books and a sound accumulation of 
Greek learning. Very likely his erudition would not bear much 
comparison with what is now carried away from Balliol. If we 
compare him with a more recent Snell exhibitioner, Sir William 
Hamilton, we shall see that Greek teaching has enormously advanced 
in the time between them; but, on the other hand, if we compare 
Adam Smith with Scotch philosophers, or purely Scotch education, 
say with Reid or Hume, we cannot help seeing that his acquaintance 
with Greek things belongs, both in quantity and in quality, to an order 
altogether superior to theirs. 

For the vast works which Adam Smith contemplated, a sound 
knowledge of Greek was, as he must have felt, far more necessary 
than any other kind of knowledge. The beginnings of nine- -tenths 
of all philosophy are to be found there, and the rudiments of many 
other things. But for the purpose of the great task which he 
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actually performed, Adam Smith learned at Oxford something much 
more valuable than Greek. He acquired there a kind of knowledge 
and sympathy with England, in which the other eminent Scotchmen 
—especially literary Scotchmen—of his time were often very 
deficient. At that time the recollection of the old rivalry between 
the two countries had by no means died away; there was still a 
separate Scotch philosophy and a separate literature; and when it 
happened, as it perpetually did, that Scotch writers were not 
thought so much of in England as they thought they ought to be, 
they were apt to impute their discredit to English prejudice, and 
to appeal to France and Paris to correct the error. Half Hume’s 
mind, or more than half, was distorted by his hatred of England, 
and his love of France. He often could not speak of English 
things with tolerable temper, and he always viewed French ones 
with extravagant admiration. Whether Adam Smith altogether 
liked this country may perhaps be doubted—Englishmen then hated 
Scotchmen so much—but he had no kind of antagonism to her, and 
quite understood that in most economical respects she was then 
exceedingly superior to France. And this exceptional sympathy 
and knowledge we may fairly ascribe to a long and pleasant 
residence in England. For his great work no qualification was 
more necessary ; the Wealth of Nations would have been utterly 
spoiled if he had tried (as Hume incessantly would have tried) to show 
that, in industrial respects, England might not be better than France, 
or at any rate was not so very much better. 

The Snell foundation at Oxford has often been an avenue to the 
English Church, and it seems to have been intended that Adam 
Smith should use it as such. The only anecdote which 
remains of his college life may be a clue to his reasons for not doing 
so. He is said to have been found by his tutor in the act of reading 
Hume’s Philosophical Essays, then lately published, and to have 
been reproved for it. And it is certain that any one who at all 
sympathised with Hume’s teaching in that book would have felt 
exceedingly little sympathy with the formularies of the Church of 
England, even as they were understood in the very Broad Church 
of that age. At any rate, for some reason or other, Adam Smith 
disappointed the wishes of his friends, gave up all idea of entering 
the Church of England, and returned to Scotland without fixed 
outlook or employment. Tle resided, we are told, two years with 
his mother, studying no doubt, but earning nothing, and visibly 
employed in nothing. In England such a career would probably 
have ended in his “writing for the booksellers,” a fate of which 
he speaks in the Wealth of Nations with contempt. But in 
Scotland there was a much better opening for philosophers. The 
Scotch universities had then, as now, several professorships very 
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fairly paid, and very fairly distributed. The educated world in 
Scotland was probably stronger a century ago than it ever was 
before or since. The Union with England had removed the 
aristocracy of birth which overshadowed it before, and commerce 
had not yet created the aristocracy of wealth which overshadows it 
now. Philosophical merit had therefore then in Scotland an excel- 
lent chance of being far better rewarded than it usually is in the 
world. There were educated people who cared for philosophy, and 
these people had prizes to give away. One of those prizes Adam 
Smith soon obtained. He read lectures, we are told, under the 
patronage of Lord Kames, an eminent lawyer who wrote books 
en philosophy, that are still quoted, and who was no doubt deeply 
iaterested in Adam Smith’s plans of books on the origin and growth 
of all arts and sciences, as these were the topics which he himself 
studied and handled. Contrary to what might have been 
expected, these lectures were very successful. Though silent 
and awkward in social life, Adam Smith possessed in con- 
siderable perfection the peculiarly Scotch gift of abstract oratory. 
Even in common conversation, when once moved, he expounded his 
favourite ideas very admirably. As a teacher in public he did even 
better ; he wrote almost nothing, and though at the beginning of a 
lecture he often hesitated, we are told, and seemed “not to besufficiently 
possessed of the subject,’ yet in a minute or two he became fluent, 
and poured out an interesting series of animated arguments. 
Commonly, indeed, the silent man, whose brain is loaded with 
unexpressed ideas, is more likely to be a successful public speaker 
than the brilliant talker who daily exhausts himself in sharp sayings. 
Adam Smith acquired great reputation as a lecturer, and in conse- 
quence obtained two of the best prizes then given to philosophers in 
Scotland—first the professorship of logic, and then that of moral 
philosophy, in the University of Glasgow. 

The rules, or at any rate the practice, of the Scotch universities, 
seem at that time to have allowed a professor in either of these 
chairs, great latitude in the choice of his subject. Adam Smith 
during his first year lectured on rhetoric and belles lettres 
“instead of on logic,” and in the chair of moral philosophy he 
expounded, besides the theory of duty, a great scheme of social 
evolution. The beginnings of the Wealth of Nations made 
part of the course, but only as a fragment of the immense design 
of showing the origin and development of cultivation and law; 
or, as we may perhaps put it, not inappropriately, of saying how, 
from being a savage, man rose to be a Scotchman. This 
course of lectures seems to have been especially successful. 
So high, we are told, was his reputation as a professor, “ that 
a multitude of students from a great distance resorted to 
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‘the university merely upon his account. Those branches of 
science which he taught became fashionable” in the city, “and 
his opinions were the chief topics of discussion in clubs and 
literary societies. Even the small peculiarities of his pronunciation 
and manner of speaking became frequently the objects of imita- 
tion.” This is the partial recollection of an attached pupil in 
distant years ;—it may be over-coloured a little—but even after a 
fair abatement it is certainly the record of a great temporary triumph 
and local success. 

That the greater part of the lectures can have been of much 
intrinsic merit it is not easy now to believe. An_ historical 
account “of the general principles of law and government, and 
of the different revolutions which they have undergone in the 
different ages and periods of society,” would be too great a task 
for a great scholar of the ripest years and with all the accumulated 
materials of the present time, and it was altogether beyond the 
strength of a young man a century ago;—not to say that he com- 
bined it with an account of the origin of the moral faculties, a 
theory of belles lettres, and other matters. The delivery of that part 
of the course which was concerned with wealth and revenue may have 
been useful to him, because it compelled him to bring his ideas on 
those subjects into a distinct form. Otherwise, being a bookish 
man, he might have been too absorbed in bookish matters, and 
neglected what can only be taught by life for that which is already 
to be learned from literature. But at the time this was only a minor 
merit ;—the main design of the lectures was only an impossible aim 
at an unbounded task. 

So complex, however, is life, that this Scotch professorship, 
though in a superficial view wasteful, and likely to exhaust and 
hurt his mind by the constant efflux of inferior matter, was, never- 
theless, on the whole exceedingly useful. It not only induced him 
to study as a part of his vast scheme the particular phenomena of 
wealth, but it gave him an excellent opportunity of seeing those 
phenomena and of learning how to explain them. It was situated 
at Glasgow, and Glasgow, though a petty place in comparison with 
its present magnitude, was nevertheless a considerable mercantile 
place according to the notions of those times. The Union with 
England had opened to it the trade with our West Indian colonies, as 
well as with the rest of the English empire, and it had in consequence 
grown rapidly and made large profits. That its size was small, as we 
should think now, was to a learner rather an aid than a disadvantage. 
A small commerce is more easily seen than an immense one ; that of 
Liverpool or London now is so vast that it terrifies more than excites 
the imagination. And a small commerce, if varied, has almost as 
much to teach as a large one; the elements are the same though 
the figures are smaller, and the less the figures the easier are they 
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to combine. An inspection of Liverpool now would not teach 
much more than an inspection of Glasgow a hundred years ago, and 
the lessons of modern Liverpool would be much more difficult to 
learn. But the mere sight of the phenomena of the commerce 
was but a small part of the advantage to Adam Smith of a residence 
at Glasgow. The most characteristic and most valuable tenets of 
Adam Smith are, when examined, by no means of a very 
abstract and recondite sort. We are, indeed, in this genera- 
tion not fully able to appreciate the difficulty of arriving at 
them. We have been bred up upon them; our disposition is more to 
wonder how any one could help seeing them, than to appreciate the 
effort of discovering them. Experience shows that many of them— 
the doctrine of free trade for example—are very uncongenial to the 
untaught human mind. On political economy the English-speaking 
race is undoubtedly the best instructed part of mankind ; and, never- 
theless, in the United States and in every English-speaking colony, 
protection is the firm creed of the ruling classes, and free trade 
is but a heresy. We must not fancy that any of the main doctrines 
of Adam Smith were very easily arrived at by him because they 
seem very obvious to us. But, on the other hand, although such 
doctrines as his are too opposed to many interests and to many first 
impressions to establish themselves easily as a dominant creed, they 
are quite within the reach and quite congenial to the taste of an 
intelligent dissenting minority. There was a whole race of mercantile 
freetraders long before Adam Smith was born; in his time the 
doctrine was in the air; it was not accepted or established ;—on the 
contrary, it was a tenet against which a respectable parent would 
probably caution his son ;—still it was known as a tempting heresy, 
and one against which a warning was needed. In Glasgow there 
were doubtless many heretics. Probably in consequence of the firm 
belief in a rigid theology, and of the incessant discussion of its techni- 
cal tenets, there has long been, and there is still, in the south of Scot- 
land, a strong tendency to abstraction and argument quite unknown 
in England. Englishmen have been sometimes laughing at it, and 
sometimes gravely criticising it for several generations: Mr. Buckle 
wrote half a volume on it: Sydney Smith alleged that he heard a 
Scotch girl answer in a quadrille, “ But, my lord, as to what ye 
were saying as to love in the abstract,” and so on. Yet, in spite 
both of ridicule and argument, the passion for doctrine is still strong 
in southern Scotland, and it will take many years more to 
root it out. At Glasgow in Adam Smith’s time it had no 
doubt very great influence; a certain number of hard-headed 
merchants were believers in free trade and kindred tenets. One 
of these is still by chance known to us. Dr. Carlyle, whom Mr. 
Gladstone not unhappily described as a “gentleman clergyman ” 
of the Church of Scotland, tells us of a certain Provost Cochrane, 
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to whom Adam Smith always acknowledged his obligations, and 
who was the founder and leading member of a club “in which the 
express design was to inquire into the nature and principles of trade 
in all its branches, and to communicate their knowledge on that 
subject to each other.” From this club Adam Smith not only 
learned much which he would never have found in any book, and 
also in part perhaps acquired the influential and so to say practical 
way of explaining things which so much distinguishes the Wealth 
of Nations. Mr. Mill says he learned from his intercourse with 
East India directors the habit of looking for, and the art of dis- 
covering, “the mode of putting a thought which gives it easiest 
admittance into minds not prepared for it by habit ;” and Adam 
Smith probably gained something of this sort by living with 
the Glasgow merchants, for no other book written by a learned pro- 
fessor shows anything like the same power of expressing and illus- 
trating arguments in a way likely to influence minds like theirs. 
And it is mainly by his systematic cultivation of this borderland 
between theory and practice that Adam Smith attained his pre- 
eminent place and influence. 

But this usefulness of his Scotch professorship was only in the 
distant future. It was something for posterity to detect, but it could 
not have been known at the time. The only pages of his professional 
work which Adam Smith then gave to the public were his lectures on 
Moral Philosophy, in what an Englishman would consider its 
more legitimate sense. These formed the once celebrated Theory of 
Moral Sentiments, which, though we should now think them 
rather pompous, were then much praised and much read. For 
a great part, indeed, of Adam Smith’s life they constituted his main 
title to reputation. The Wealth of Nations was not published till 
seventeen years later; he wrote nothing else of any importance in 
the interval; and it is now curious to find that when the Wealth 
of Nations was published, many good judges thought it not so good 
as the Theory of Moral Sentiments, and that the author himself 
was by no means certain that they were not right. 

The Theory of Moral Sentiments was, indeed, for many years, 
exceedingly praised. One sect of philosophers praised it, as it seems 
to me, because they were glad of a celebrated ally, and another 
because they were glad of a celebrated opponent: the first said, see 
that “so great an authority as Adam Smith concurs with us;’’ and 
the second replied, “ but see how very weak his arguments are ; if 
so able an arguer as Adam Smith can say so little for your doctrines, 
how destitute of argumentative grounds those doctrines must be.” 
Several works in the history of philosophy have had a similar fate. 
But a mere student of philosophy who cares for no sect, and wants 
only to know the truth, will nowadays, I think, find little to interest 
him in this celebrated book. In Adam Smith’s mind, as I have said 
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before, it was part of a whole; he wanted to begin with the origin 
of the faculties of each man, and then build up that man—just as he 
wished to arrive at the origin of human society, and then build up 
society. His Theory of Moral Sentiments builds them all out 
of one source, sympathy, and in this way he has obtained 
praise from friends and enemies. His friends are the school of 
‘‘moral sense ” thinkers, because he is on their side, and believes in 
a special moral faculty, which he laboriously constructs from 
sympathy ; his enemies are the Utilitarian school, who believe in no 
such special faculty, and who set themselves to show that his labour 
has been in vain, and that no such faculty has been so built up. One 
party says the book is good to gain authority for the conclusion, 
and the other to gain credit by refuting its arguments. For un- 
questionably its arguments are very weak, and attractive to refutation. 
If the intuitive school had had no better grounds than these, the 
Utilitarians would have vanquished them ages since. There is a 
fundamental difficulty in founding morals on sympathy ; an obvious 
confusion of two familiar sentiments. We often sympathize where 
we cannot approve, and approve where we cannot sympathize. The 
special vice of party spirit is that it effaces the distinction between 
the two; we sympathize with our party, till we approve its actions. 
There is a story of a Radical wit in the last century who was standing 
for Parliament, and his opponent, of course a Tory , objected that he 
was always against the king whether right or wrong, upon which the 
wit retorted that on his own showing the Tory was exposed to 
equal objection since he was always for the king whether right 
or wrong. And so it will always be. Even the wisest party men 
more or less sympathize with the errors of their own side; they 
would be powerless if they did not so; they would gain no influence if 
they were not of like passions with those near them. Adam Smith 
could not help being aware of this obvious objection ; he was far too 
able a reasoner to elaborate a theory without foreseeing what would 
be said against it. But the way in which he trics to meet the 
objection only shows that the objection is invincible. He sets up a 
supplementary theory—a little epicycle—that the sympathy 
which is to test good morals must be the sympathy of an “impartial 
spectator.”” But, then, who is to watch the watchman? Who is to 
say when the spectator is impartial, and when he isnot? If he 
sympathizes with one side, the other will always say that he is 
partial. As a moralist, the supposed spectator must warmly 
approve good actions, and warmly disapprove bad actions; as an 
impartial person he must never do either the one or the other. 
He is a fiction of inconsistent halves; if he sympathizes he is not 
impartial, and if he is impartial he does not sympathize. The 
radical vice of the theory is shown by its requiring this accessory 
invention of a being both hot and cold, because the essence of the 
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theory is to identify the passion which loves with the sentiment 
which approves. 

But although we may now believe the Theory of Moral Sentiments 
to be of inconsiderable philosophical value, and though it would at 
first sight seem very little likely to contribute to the production of 
the Wealth of Nations, yet it was, in fact, in a curious way most 
useful to it. The education of young noblemen has always been a 
difficulty in the world, and many schemes have been invented to 
meet it. In Scotland, a hundred years ago, the most fashionable 
way was to send them to travel in Europe, and to send with them 
some scholar of repute to look after their morals and to superintend 
their general education. The guardians of the great border nobleman, 
the Duke of Buccleugh, were in want of such a tutor to take him sucha 
tour, and it seems to have struck them that Adam Smith was the very 
person adapted for the purpose. To all appearance an odder selection 
could hardly have been made. Adam Smith was, as we have seen, the 
most absent of men, and an awkward Scotch professor, and he was 
utterly unacquainted with the continent. He had never crossed the 
English Channel in his life, and if he had been left to himself would 
probably never have done so. But one of the guardians was Charles 
Townshend, who had married the young duke’s mother. He was not 
much unlike Mr. Disraeli in character, and had great influence at that 
time. He read the Theory of Moral Sentiments, and Hume writes 
to Adam Smith: ‘‘Charles Townshend, who passes for the cleverest 
fellow in England, is so taken with the performance that he said to 
Oswald he would put the Duke under the author’s care, and would 
make it worth his while to accept of that charge. As soon as I heard 
this I called on him twice with a view of talking with him about 
the matter, and of convincing him of the propriety of sending that 
young nobleman to Glasgow; for I could not hope that he could 
offer you any terms which would tempt you to renounce your profes- 
sorship. ButImissed him. Mr. Townshend passes for being a little 
uncertain in his resolutions, so perhaps you need not build much on 
this sally.” Mr. Townshend was, however, this time in earnest, and 
the offer was made to Adam Smith. In our time there would have been 
an insuperable difficulty. He was a professor of great repute, they 
were asking him to give up a life-professorship that yielded a con- 
siderable income, and they would have hardly been able to offer him 
anything equally permanent. But in the eighteenth century there 
was a way of facilitating such arrangements that we do not now 
possess. The family of Buccleugh had great political influence, and 
Charles Townshend, the duke’s father-in-law, at times possessed more ; 
and accordingly the guardians of the young duke therefore agreed 
that they should pay Adam Smith £200 a year till they should get 
him an equal office of profit under the Crown ;—a person apparently 
more unfit for the public service could not easily have been found; 
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but in that age of sinecures and pensions it was probably never 
expected that he should perform any service ;—an arrangement 
more characteristic of the old world, and more unlike our present 
world, could hardly have been made. The friends of the young 
duke might, not unnaturally, have had some fears about it; but, in fact, 
for his interests it turned out very well. Long afterwards, when 
Adam Smith was dead, he wrote:—‘‘In October, 1766, we returned 
to London, after having spent near three years together without the 
slightest disagreement or coolness ; on my part with every advantage 
that could be expected from the society of such a man. We con- 
tinued to live in friendship till the hour of his death; and I shall 
always remain with the impression of having lost a friend whom I 
loved and respected, not only for his great talents, but for every 
private virtue.” Very few of Charles Townshend’s caprices were as 
successful. Through life there was about Adam Smith a sort of 
lumbering bonhommie which amused and endeared him to those 
around him. 

To Adam Smith the result was even better. If it had not been 
for this odd consequence of the Theory of Moral Sentiments, 
he might have passed all his life in Scotland, delivering 
similar lectures and clothing very questionable theories in rather 
pompous words. He said in after life that there was no better way 
of compelling aman to master a science than by setting him to teach 
it. And this may be true of the definite sciences. But nothing 
can be conceived worse for a man of inventive originality than to 
set him to roam over huge subjects like law, morals, politics, and 
civilisation, particularly at a time when few good data for sound 
theories on such subjects are at hand for him to use. In such 
a position the cleverer the man, the worse are likely to be the 
consequences: the wider his curiosity and the more fertile his mind, 
the surer he is to pour out a series of gigantic conjectures of 
little use to himself or to any one. A one-eyed man with a taste 
for one subject, even at this disadvantage, may produce something 
good. The limitation of his mind may save him from being 
destroyed by his position; but a man of large interests will fail 
utterly. As Adam Smith had peculiarly wide interests, and as he 
was the very reverse of a one-eyed man, he was in special danger ; 
and the mere removal from his professorship was to him a gain of the 
first magnitude. It was of cardinal importance to him to be delivered 
from the production of incessant words and to be brought into 
contact with facts and the world. And as it turned out, the caprice 
of Charles Townshend had a singular further felicity. It not only 
brought him into contact with facts and the world; but with the 
most suitable sort of facts, and for his purpose the best part of the 
world. 


The greater part of his three years abroad were naturally 
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spent in France. France was then by far the greatest country 
on the continent. Germany was divided and had not yet risen‘; 
Spain had fallen ; Italy was of little account. In one respect, indeed, 
France was relatively greater than even at the time of her greatest 
elevation, the time of the first Napoleon. The political power of 
the first empire was almost unbounded, but it had no intellectual 
power; under it Paris had ‘ceased to be an important focus of 
thought and literature. The vehement rule which created the 
soldiers also stamped out the ideas. But under the mild government 
of the old régime, Paris was the principal centre of European 
authorship. The deficiency of the old régime in eminent soldiers 
and statesmen only added to the eminence of its literary men. 
Paris was then queen of two worlds, in that of politics by a tradition 
from the past, and in literature by a force and life vigorously 
evidenced in the present. France therefore thus attracted the main 
attention of all travellers who cared for the existing life of the time ; 
Adam Smith and his pupil spent the greater part of their stay 
abroad there. And as a preparation for writing the Wealth of 
Nations he could nowhere else have been placed so well. Macaulay 
says that “‘ ancient abuses and new theories” flourished together in 
France just before the meeting of the States-General in greater 
vigour than they had been seen combined before or since. And the 
description is quite as true economically as politically; on all 
economical matters the France of that time was a sort of museum 
stocked with the most important errors. 

By nature then, as now, France was fitted to be a great 
agricultural country, a great producer and exporter of corn 
and wine; but her legislators for several generations had 
endeavoured to counteract the aim of nature, and had tried to 
make her a manufacturing and an exporting country. Like 
most persons in those times, they had been prodigiously im- 
pressed by the high position which the maritime powers, 
as they were then called (the comparatively little powers of 
England and Holland), were able to take in the politics of Europe. 
They saw that this influence came from wealth, that this wealth 
was made in trade and manufacture, and therefore they deter- 
mined that France should not be behindhand, but should have as 
much trade and manufacture as possible. Accordingly they imposed 
prohibitive or deterring duties on the importation of foreign 
manufactures; they gave bounties to the corresponding home 
manufactures. They tried, in opposition to the home-keeping 
bent of the French character, to found colonies abroad. These 
colonies were, according to the maxim then everywhere received, 
to be markets for the trade and nurseries for the commerce 
of the mother country ;—they were mostly forbidden to manu- 
facture for themselves, and were compelled to import all the 
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manufactures and luxuries they required from Europe exclu- 
sively in French ships. Meanwhile, at home, agriculture was 
neglected. There was not even a free passage for goods from 
one part of the country to another. As Adam Smith himself 
describes it— 

‘In France, the different revenue laws which take place in the 
different provinces, require a multitude of revenue-officers to 
surround, not only the frontiers of the kingdom, but those of almost 
each particular province, in order either to prevent the importation 
of certain goods, or to subject it to the payment of certain duties, 
to the no small interruption of the interior commerce of the country. 
Some provinces are allowed to compound for the gabelle or salt-tax. 
Others are exempted from it altogether. Some provinces are 
exempted from the exclusive sale of tobacco, which the farmers- 
general enjoy through the greater part of the kingdom. The aids, 
which correspond to the excise in England, are very different in 
different provinces. Some provinces are exempted from them, and 
pay a composition or equivalent. In those in which they take place 
and are in farm, there are many local duties which do not extend 
beyond a particular town or district. The Traites, which correspond 
to our customs, divide the kingdom into three great parts; first, 
the provinces subject to the tarif of 1664, which are called the 
provinces of the five great farms, and under which are comprehended 
Picardy, Normandy, and the greater part of the interior provinces 
of the kingdom; secondly, the provinces subject to the tarif of 
1667, which are called the provinces reckoned foreign, and under 
which are comprehended the greater part of the frontier provinces ; 
and, thirdly, those provinces which are said to be treated as foreign, 
or which, because they are allowed a free commerce with foreign 
countries, are in their commerce with the other provinces of France 
subjected to the same duties as other foreign countries. These are 
Alsace, the three bishopricks of Metz, Toul, and Verdun, and the 
three cities of Dunkirk, Bayonne, and Marseilles. Both in the 
provinces of the five great farms (called so on account of an antient 
division of the duties of customs into five great branches, each of 
which was originally the subject of a particular farm, though they 
are now all united into one), and in those which are said to be 
reckoned foreign, there are many local duties which do not extend 
beyond a particular town or district. There are some such even in 
the provinces which are said to be treated as foreign, particularly 
in the city of Marseilles. It is unnecessary to observe how much, 
both the restraints upon the interior commercé of the country, and 
the number of the revenue officers must be multiplied, in order to 
guard the frontiers of those different provinces and districts, which 
are subject to such different systems of taxation.” 

And there were numerous attendant errors, such as generally 
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accompany a great protective legislation, but which need not be 
specified in detail. 

In consequence, the people were exceedingly miserable. The 
system of taxation was often enough by itself to cause great misery. 
‘In the provinces,” says Adam Smith, “ where the personal ¢ai//e on 
the farmer is imposed, the farmer is afraid to have a good team of 
horses or oxen, but endeavours to cultivate with the meanest and 
most wretched instruments of husbandry that he can.” The 
numerous imposts on the land due from the peasantry to the nobles 
had the same effect even then—most of the country was practically 
held in a kind of double ownership; the peasant cultivator had 
usually, by habit if not by law, a fixed hold upon the soil, but he was 
subject in the cultivation of it to innumerable exactions of varying 
kinds, which the lord could change pretty much as he chose. “ In 
France,’”’ continues Adam Smith, so oddly contrary to everything 
which we should say now, “the inferior ranks of the people must 
suffer patiently the usage which theirsuperiors choose to inflict on 
them.” The country in Europe where there is now, perhaps, the 
most of social equality was then the one in which there was, perhaps, 
the least. 

And side by side with this museum of economical errors there 
was a most vigorous political economy which exposed them. The 
doctrines of Free Trade had been before several times suggested by 
isolated thinkers, but by far the most powerful combined school 
of philosophers who incessantly inculcated them were the French 
Economistes. They delighted in proving that the whole structure of 
the French laws upon industry was utterly wrong; that prohibitions 
ought not to be imposed on the import of foreign manufactures ; 
that bounties ought not to be given to native ones; that the exporta- 
tion of corn ought to be free; that the whole country ought to be 
a fiscal unit ; that there should be no duty between any province ; 
and so on in other cases. No one could state the abstract doctrines 
on which they rested everything more clearly.. ‘ Acheter, c’est 
vendre,” said Quesnay, the founder of the school, “ vendre, c’est 
acheter.” You cannot better express the doctrine of modern political 
economy that “trade is barter.” ‘Do not attempt,’ Quesnay con- 
tinues ‘“ to fix the price of your products, goods, or services; they 
will escape your rules. Competition alone can regulate prices with 
equity; it alone restricts them to a moderation which varies little ; 
it alone attracts with certainty provisions where they are wanted or 
labour where it is required.” ‘That which we call dearness is the 
only remedy of dearmess: dearness causes plenty.” Any quantity 
of sensible remarks to this effect might be disinterred from these 
writers. They were not always equally wise. 

As the prime maxim of the ruling policy was to encourage 
commerce and neglect agriculture, this sect set up a doctrine that agri- 
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culture was the only source of wealth, and that trade and commerce 
contributed nothing to it. The labour of artificers and merchants 
was sterile; that of agriculturists was alone truly proluctive. The 
way in which they arrived at this strange idea was, if I understand 
it, something like this: they took the whole agricultural produce of a 
country, worth say £5,000,000 as it stood in the hands of the farmer, 
and applied it thus :— 
First, as we should say, in repayment of capital spent in 
wages, &c. ; ; , ‘ , ‘ , ‘ . £3,000,000 
Secondly, in payment of profit by way of hire of capital say, 
or as subsistence to himself - P P ‘ ‘ ‘ 500,000 


Total outlay . F ‘ . £3,500.000 


—______..-—_ > 


But that outlay of £3,500,000 has produced a value of 
£5,000,000 ; there is therefore an overplus over and above the outlay 
of £1,500,000 ; and this overplus, or produit net as the Economistes 
call it, goes to the landlord for rent, as we should call it. Sut no 
other employment yields any similar produit net. A cotton spinner 
only replaces his own capital, and obtains his profit on it; like the 
farmer (as they said), he pays the outlay, and he gains a profit or 
subsistence for himself. But he does no more. There is noextra 
overplus in farming; no balance, after paying wages and hiring 
capital; nothing to go to any landlord. In the same way commerce 
is, according to this system, transfer only—the expense of distribu- 
tion is paid; the necessary number of capitalists and of labourers 
are maintained, but that is all; there is nothing beyond the wages, 
and beyond the profit. In agriculture only is there a third element 
—a produit net. 

From this doctrine the Economistes drew two inferences, one 
very agreeable to agriculturists, the other very disagreeable; but 
both exactly opposite to the practice of their government. First, 
they said, as agriculture was the exclusive source of all wealth, it 
was absurd to depress it or neglect it, or to encourage commerce and 
manufacture in place of it. They had no toleration for the system of 
finance and commercial legislation which they saw around them, 
of which the one object was to make France a trading and manu- 
facturing country, when nature meant it to be an agricultural one. 
Secondly, they inferred that most, if not all, the existing taxes in 
France were wrong in principle. “If,” they argued, “ agriculture 
is the only source of wealth, and if, as we know, wealth only can 
pay taxes, then all taxes should be imposed on agriculture.” They 
reasoned: “In manufactures there is only a necessary hire of 
labour, and a similar hire of capital, at a cost which cannot be 
diminished ; there is in them no available surplus for taxation. If 
you attempt to impose taxes on them, and if in name you make them 
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pay such taxes, they will charge higher for their necessary work. 
They will in a roundabout way throw the burden of those taxes on 
agriculture. The produit net of the latter is the one real purse of 
the state; no other pursuit can truly pay anything, for it has 
no purse. And therefore,” they summed up, “all taxes, save a 
single one on the produit net, were absurd. They only attempted to 
make those pay who could not pay ; to extract money from fancied 
funds, in which there was no money.” All the then existing taxes 
in France, therefore, they proposed to abolish, and to replace them 
by a single tax on agriculture only. 

As this system was so opposed to the practice of the government, 
one would have expected that it should have been discountenanced, 
if not persecuted, by the government. But, in fact, it was rather 
favoured by it. Quesnay, the founder of the system, had a place at 
Court, and was under the special protection of the king’s mistress, 
who was then the king’s government. M.de Lavergne has quoted a 
graphic description of him. ‘Quesnay,” writes Marmontel, “ well 
lodged in a small appartement in the entresol of Madame de Pompadour, 
only occupied himself from morning till night with political and 
agricultural economy. He believed that he had reduced the system 
to calculation, and to axioms of irresistible evidence ; and as he was 
collecting a school, he gave himself the trouble to explain to me his 
new doctrine, in order to make me one of his proselytes. I applied all 
my force of comprehension to understand those truths which he told 
me were self evident; but I found in them only vagueness and 
obscurity. To make him believe that I understood that which I really 
did not understand, was beyond my power ; but I listened with patient 
docility, and left him the hope that in the end he would enlighten 
me, and make me believe his doctrine. I did more; I applauded his 
work, which I really thought very useful, for he tried to recommend 
agriculture in a country where it was too much disdained, and to 
turn many excellent understandings towards the study of it. While 
political storms were forming and dissolving above the entreso/ of 
Quesnay, he perfected his calculations and his axioms of rural 
economy, as tranquil and as indifferent to the movements of the 
Court, as if he had been a hundred leagues off. Below, in the salon 
of Madame de Pompadour, they deliberated on peace or war—on the 
choice of generals—on the recall of ministers; while we in the 
entresol were reasoning on agriculture, calculating the produit net, 
or sometimes were dining gaily with Diderot, D’Alembert, Duclos, 
Helvetius, Turgot, Buffon ; and Madame de Pompadour, not being 
able to induce this troup of philosophers to come down to her salon, 
came herself to see them at table, and to chat with them.” An 
opposition philosophy has rarely been so petted and well treated. 
Much as the reign of Louis XVI. differed in most respects from 
that of Louis XV., it was like it in this patronage of the Economistes. 
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Turgot was made Minister of Finance, to reform France by applying 
their doctrines. 

The reason of this favour to the Economistes from the government 
was, that on the question in which the government took far the 
most interest the Economistes were on its side. The daily want of 
the French government was more power; though nominally a 
despotism, it was feeble in reality. But the Economistes were above all 
things anxious for a very strong government; they held to the maxim, 
everything for the people—nothing by them; they had a horror of 
checks and counterpoises and resistances; they wished to do everything 
by the fiat of the sovereign. They had, in fact, the natural wish of 
eager speculators, to have an irresistible despotism behind them, and 
supporting them; and with the simplicity whieh marks so much 
of the political speculations of the eighteenth century, but which 
now seems so childlike, they never seemed to think how they 
were to get their despot, or how they were to ensure that he should 
be on their side. The painful experience of a hundred years has 
taught us that influential despotisms are not easy to make, and that 
good ones are still less so. But in their own time nothing could be 
more advantageous to the Economistes than to have an eager zeal for 
a perfect despotism ; in consequence they were patronised by the 
greatest existing authority, instead of being discountenanced by it. 

This account of the Economistes may seem to a reader who looks at 
Adam Smith exclusively by the light of modern political economy 
to be too long for their relation to him. But he would not have 
thought so himself. He so well knew how much his mind had 
been affected by them and by their teaching, that he at one time 
thought of dedicating the Wealth of Nations to Quesnay, their 
founder; and though he relinquished that intention, he always 
speaks of him with the gravest respect. If, indeed, we consider 
what Glasgow is now, still more what it must have been a 
hundred years ago, we shall comprehend the degree to which 
this French experience—this sight of a country so managed, and 
with such a political economy—must have excited the mind of 
Adam Smith. It was the passage from a world where there was no 
spectacle to one in which there was the best which the world has ever 
seen, and simultaneously the passage from the most Scotch of ideas 
to others the most un-Scotch. A feeble head would have been upset 
in the transit, but Adam Smith kept his. 

From France he went home to Scotland, and stayed quietly 
with his mother at his native town of Kirkcaldy for a whole 
ten years. He lived on the annuity from the Duke of Buccleugh, 
and occupied himself in study only. What he was studying, if we 
considered the Wealth of Nations as a book of political economy 
only, we might be somewhat puzzled to say. But the contents of that 
book are, as has been said, most miscellaneous, and in its author’s 
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mind it was but a fragment of an immensely larger whole. Much 
more than ten years’ study would have been necessary for the entire 
book which he contemplated. 

At last, in 1776, the Wealth of Nations was published, and 
was, on the whole, well received. Dr. Carlyle, indeed, preserves an 
impression that, in point of style, it was inferior to the Theory of 
Moral Sentiments. But all competent readers were agreed as to the 
great value of the substance. And almost everybody will probably now 
think, in spite of Dr. Carlyle, that the style is very much better than 
that of the Moral Sentiments. There is about the latter a certain 
showiness and an ‘‘air of the professor trying to be fascinating,” which 
are not very agreeable; and, after all, there is a ponderous weight 
in the words which seems to bear down the rather flimsy matter. But 
the style of the Wealth of Nations is entirely plain and manly. 
The author had, in the interval, seen at least a little of the living 
world and of society, and had learnt that the greatest mistake is the 
trying to be more agreeable than you can be, and that the surest 
way to spoil an important book is to try to attract the attention of, 
to “‘write down” to, a class of readers too low to take a serious interest 
in the subject. <A really great style, indeed, Adam Smith’s certainly 
is not. Lord Mansfield is said to have told Boswell that he did 
not feel, in reading either Hume or Adam Smith, that he was 
reading English at all; and it was very natural that it should 
be so. English was not the mother tongue of either. Adam Smith 
had, no doubt, spoken somewhat broad Scotch for the first fourteen 
or fifteen years of his life; probably he never spoke anything that 
could quite be called English till he went to Oxford. And nothing 
so much hampers the free use of the pen in any language as the 
incessant remembrance of a kindred but different one; you are 
never sure the idioms nature prompts are those of the tongue you 
would speak, or of the tongue you would reject. Hume and Adam 
Smith exemplify the difficulty in opposite ways. Hume is always 
idiomatic, but his idioms are constantly wrong; many of his best 
passages are, on that account, curiously grating and puzzling; you 
feel that they are very like what an Englishman would say, but yet 
that, after all, somehow or other, they are what he never would say ;— 
there is a minute seasoning of imperceptible difference which distracts 
your attention, and which you are for ever stopping to analyse. 
Adam Smith’s habit was very different. His style is not colloquial in 
the least. He adheres to the heavy “book” English which he had 
found in the works of others, and was sure that he could repeat in 
his own. And in that sort of style he has eminent merit. No one 
ever has to read twice in him to gather meaning; no one can bring 
much valid objection to his way of expressing that meaning; there 
is even a sort of appropriateness, though often a clumsy sort, in his 
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way of saying it. But the style has no intrinsic happiness; no one 
would read it for its own sake ; the words do not cleave to the meaning, 
so that you cannot think of them without it, or it without them. 
This is only given to those who write in the speech of their child- 
hood, and only to the very few of those—the five or six in every 
generation who have from nature the best grace, who think by inborn 
feeling in words at once charming and accurate. 

Of the Wealth of Nations as an economical treatise, I have nothing 
to say now; but it is not useless to say that it is a very amusing 
book about old times. As it is dropping out of immediate use from 
change of times, it is well to observe that this very change brings it 
a new sort of interest of its own. There are few books in which there 
may be gathered more curious particulars of theold world. I cull at 
random almost that “a broad wheel waggon, attended by two men, 
and drawn by eight horses,” then “in about six weeks time carried 
and brought trade between London and Edinburgh ;’’—that in Adam 
Smith’s opinion, if there were such an effectual demand for grain as 
would require a million tons of shipping to import it, the “navy of 
ingland,” the mercantile navy of course, would not be sufficient for 
it ;—that “ Holland was the great emporium of European goods ;” 
that she was, in proportion to the land and the number of inhabit- 
ants, by far the richest country in Europe; that she had the greatest 
share of the ocean-carrying trade; that her citizens possessed 
£40,000,000 in the French and English funds ;—that in Sheffield no 
master cutler can have more than one apprentice, by a bye-law of 
the corporation, and in Norfolk and Norwich no weaver more than 
two ;—that if Adam Smith’s eyes served him right, “the common 
people in Scotland, who are fed with oatmeal, are in general neither so 
strong nor so handsome as the same class of people in England, who 
are fed with wheaten bread, and that they do not look or work as 
well;” that, which is odder still, the porters and coalheavers in 
London, and those unfortunate women who live by prostitution—the 
strongest men and the most beautiful women, perhaps, in the British 
dominions—are from the lowest rank of people in Ireland, and fed 
with the potato; and that £1,000 share in India stock “ gave 
a share not in the plunder, but in the appointment of the plunderers 
of India ;”—that “the expense of the establishment of Massa- 
chussetts Bay, before the commencement of the late disturb- 
ances,” that is, the American war, “used to be about £18,000 
a year, and that of New York, £4,500;” that all the civil 
establishments in America did not at the same date cost £67,000 
a year;—that “in consequence of the monopoly of the American 
colonial market,” the commerce of England, “ instead of running in 
a great number of small channels, has been taught to run principally 
in one great channel ;”—that ‘the territorial acquisitions of the 
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East India Company, the undoubted right of the crown,” “might 
be rendered another source of revenue more abundant, perhaps, 
than all” others from which much addition could be expected; 
—that Great Britain is, perhaps, since ‘‘ the world began, the only 
state which has extended its empire” ‘“ without augmenting the area 
of its resources ;’’—that, and this is the final sentence of the book, “If 
any of the provinces of the British empire cannot be made to con- 
tribute towards the support of the whole empire, it is surely time 
that Great Britain should free herself from the expense of defending 
those provinces in time of war, and of supporting any part of their 
civil or military establishments in time of peace, and endeavour to 
accommodate her future views and designs to the real mediocrity of 
her circumstances.” <A strange passage, considering all that has 
happened since, and all the provinces which we have since 
taken. No one can justly estimate the Wealth of Nations 
who thinks of it as a book of mere political economy, such 
as Quesnay had then written, or as Ricardo afterwards wrote; it is 
really both full of the most various kinds of facts and of thoughts 
often as curious on the most various kinds of subjects. 

The effect of the publication of the Wealth of Nations on the 
fortunes of its author was very remarkable. It gave the Duke of 
Buccleugh the power of relieving himself of his annuity, by perform- 
ing the equivalent clause in the bargain; he obtained for Adam 
Smith a commissionership of customs for Scotland—an appoint- 
ment of which we do not know the precise income, but which was 
clearly, according to the notions of those times, a very good one indeed. 
A person less fitted to fill it could not indeed easily have been found. 
Adam Smith had, as we have seen, never been used to pecuniary busi- 
ness of any kind; he had never even taken part in any sort of action 
out of such business ; he was an absent and meditative student. It was 
indeed during his tenure of this office that, as I have said, he startled 
a subordinate who asked for his signature, by imitating the signa- 
ture of the last commissioner, instead of giving his own—of course 
in pure absence of mind. He was no doubt better acquainted with 
the theory of taxation than any other man of his time ; he could have 
given a minister in the capital better advice than any one else as 
to what taxes he should or should not impose. But a commissioner 
of customs, in a provincial city, has nothing to do with the imposition 
of taxes, or with giving advice about them. His business simply is 
to see that those which already exist are regularly collected and 
methodically transmitted, which involves an infinity of transactions 
requiring a trained man of detail. But a man of detail Adam Smith 


certainly was not—at least of detail in business. Nature had pro- 


bably not well fitted him for it, and his mode of life had completed the 
The appointment that was given 


result, and utterly unfitted him. 
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him was one in which the great abilities which he possessed were 
useless, and in which much smaller ones, which he had not, would 
have been of extreme value. 

But in another respect this appointment has been more blamed 
than I think is just. However small may be the value of Adam 
Smith’s work at the Custom House, the effect of performing it and 
the time which it occupied prevented him from writing anything 
more. And it has been thought that posterity has in consequence 
suffered much. But I own that I doubt this exceedingly. Adam 
Smith had no doubt made a vast accumulation of miscellaneous 
materials for his great design. But these materials were probably of 
very second-rate value. Neither for the history of law, nor of 
science, nor art, had the preliminary work been finished, which is 
necessary before such a mind as Adam Smith’s can usefully be 
applied to them. Before the theorising philosopher must come the 
accurate historian. To write the history either of law or science or 
art is enough for the life of any single man: neither have as yet been 
written with the least approach to completeness. The best of the 
fragments on these subjects, which we now have, did not exist in 
Adam Smith’s time. There was, therefore, but little use in his 
thinking or writing at large about them. If he had set down for us 
some account of his residence in France, and the society which he 
saw there, posterity would have been most grateful to him. But this 
he had no idea of doing; and nobody would now much care for a 
series of elaborate theories, founded upon facts insufficiently collected. 

Adam Smith lived for fourteen years after the publication of the 
Wealth of Nations, but he wrote nothing, and scarcely studied 
anything. The duties of his office, though of an easy and routine 
character, which would probably have enabled a man bred to 
business to spend much of his time and almost all his mind on 
other things, were, we are told, enough “to waste his spirits and 
dissipate his attention.” And not unnaturally, for those who have 
ever been used to give all their days to literary work rarely seem 
able to do that work when they are even ina slight degree struck 
and knocked against the world; only those who have scarcely ever 
known what it is to have unbroken calm are able to accomplish 
much without that calm. During these years Adam Smith’s life passed 
easily and pleasantly in the Edinburgh society of that time—a very 
suitable one, for it was one to which professors and lawyers gave 
the tone, and of which intellectual exertion was the life and 
being. Adam Smith was it is true no easy talker—was full neither 
of ready replies nor of prepared replies. He rather liked to listen, 
but if he talked—and traps it is said were laid to make him do so— 
he could expound admirably on the subjects which he knew, and also 
(which is quite as characteristic of the man as we see him in his 
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works), could run up rapid theories on such data as occurred to him, 
when, as Dugald Stewart tells us in his dignified dialect, ‘“‘he gave 
a loose to his genius upon the very few branches of knowledge of 
which he only possessed the outlines.”’ 

He died calmly and quietly, leaving directions about his manu- 
scripts and such other literary things, and saying, in a melancholy 
way, “I meant to have done more.” The sort of fame which 
the Wealth of Nations has obtained, and its special influence, 
did not begin in his lifetime, and he had no notion of it. Nor 
would he perhaps have quite appreciated it if he had. His mind 
was full of his great scheme of the origin and history of all cultiva- 
tion ; as happens to so many men, though scarcely ever on so great a 
scale, aiming at one sort of reputation, he attained another. To use 
Lord Bacon’s perpetual illustration, like Saul, he “ went in search 
of his father’s asses, and he found a kingdom.” 

Adam Smith has been said to belong to the Macaulay type of 

cotchmea, and the saying has been thought a paradox, particularly 
by those who, having misread Macaulay, think him a showy rhetori- 
cian, and not having at all read Adam Smith, think of him as a 
dry and dull political economist. But the saying is true, never- 
theless. Macaulay is anything but a mere rhetorical writer—there 
is a very hard kernel of business in him; and Adam Smith is not 
dry at all—the objection to him is that he is not enough so, and 
that the real truth in several parts of his subject cannot be made so 
interesting as his mode of treatment implies. And there is this 
fundamental likeness between Macaulay and Adam Smith, that they 
can both describe practical matters in such a way as to fasten them 
on the imagination, and not only get what they say read, but get it. 
remembered and make it part of the substance of the reader’s mind 
ever afterwards. Abstract theorists may say that such a style as 
that of Adam Smith is not suitable to an abstract science; but then 
Adam Smith has carried political economy far beyond the bounds of 
those who care for abstract science or who understand exactly what 
it means. He has popularised it in the only sense in which it can 
be popularised without being spoiled; that is, he has put certain 
broad conclusions into the minds of hard-headed men, which are 
all which they need know, and all which they for the most part will 
ever care for, and he has put those conclusions there ineradicably. 
This, too, is what Macaulay does for us in history, at least 
what he does best; he engraves indelibly the main outlines and 
the rough common sense of the matter. Other more refining 
and perhaps in some respects more delicate minds, may add the. 
nicer details and explain those wavering, flickering, inconstant facts 
of human nature which are either above common sense or below it. 
Both these great Scotchmen excelled in the “osteology of their 
subject,” a term invented by Dr. Chalmers, a third great Scotchman 
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who excelled in it himself; perhaps, indeed, it is an idiosyncrasy of 
their race. 

Like many other great Scotchmen—Macaulay is one of them— 
Adam Smith was so much repelled by the dominant Calvinism in 
which he was born that he never voluntarily wrote of religious 
subjects, or, as far as we know, spokeof them. Nothing, indeed, can 
repel a man more from such things than what Macaulay called the 
“bray of Exeter Hall.” What can be worse for people than to 
hear in their youth arguments, alike clumorous and endless, founded 
on ignorant interpretations of inconclusive words? As soon as they 
come to years of discretion all instructed persons cease to take part 
in such discussions, and often say nothing at all on the great 
problems of human life and destiny. Sometimes the effect goes farther ; 
those subjected to this training become not only silent but careless. 
There is nothing like Calvinism for generating indifference. The 
saying goes that Scotchmen are those who believe most or least ; and 
it is most natural that it should be so, for they have been so hurt and 
pestered with religious stimulants, that it is natural they should 
find total abstinence from them both pleasant and healthy. How far 
this indifference went in Adam Smith’s case we do not exactly know, 
but there is no reason to think it extended to all religion ; on the con- 
trary, there are many traces of the complacent optimism of the eigh- 
teenth century—a doctrine the more agreeable to him because, perhaps, 
it is the exact opposite of Calvinism—and which was very popular 
in an easy-going age, though the storms and calamities of a later 
time dispelled it, and have made it seem to us thin and unreal. The 
only time when Adam Smith ever came near to theological discussion 
was by a letter on Hume’s death, in which he said that Hume, one 
of his oldest friends, was the best man he had ever known—perhaps 
praise which was scarcely meant to be taken too literally, but which 
naturally caused a great storm. The obvious thing to say about it 
is that it does not indicate any very lofty moral standard, for 
there certainly was no sublime excellence in Hume, who as Carlyle 
long ago said, “all his life through did not so much morally live as 
critically investigate.” But though the bigots of his time misunder- 
stood him, Adam Smith did not by so saying mean to identify 
himself with irreligion or even with scepticism. 

Adam Smith’s life, however, was not like Macaulay’s—“ a life 
without a lady.” There are vestiges of an early love affair, though 
but vague ones. Dugald Stewart, an estimable man in his way, but 
one of the most detestable of biographers, for he seems always 
thinking much more of his own words than of the facts he has 
to relate, says: ‘In the early part of Mr. Smith’s life, it is well 
known to his friends that he was for several years attached to a 
young lady of great beauty and accomplishment.” But he does not 
tell us who she was, and “has not been able to learn” “ how far his 
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addresses were favourably received,” or, in fact, anything about the 
matter. It seems, however, that the lady died unmarried, and in 
that case the unsentimental French novelists say that the gentleman 
is not often continuously in earnest, for that ‘a lady cannot be always 
saying No!” But whether such was the case with Adam Smith or 
not we cannot tell. He was a lonely, bookish man, but that may tell 
both ways. The books may be opposed to the lady, but the solitude 
will preserve her remembrance. 

If Adam Smith did abandon sentiment and devote himself to study, 
he has at least the excuse of having succeeded. Scarcely any 
writer’s work has had so much visible fruit. He has, at least, 
annexed his name to a great practical movement which is still 
in progress through the world. Free trade has become in the 
popular mind almost as much his subject as the war of Troy was 
Homer’s ; only curious inquirers think of teachers before the one 
any more than of poets before the other. If all the speeches made at 
our Anti-Corn Law League were examined, I doubt if any reference 
could be found to any preceding writer, though the name of Adam 
Smith was always on men’slips. And in other countries it is the 
same. Smith-ism is a name of reproach with all who hold such 
doctrines, and of respect with those who believe them; no other 
namé is used equally or comparably by either. So long as the 
doctrines of protection exist—and they seem likely to do so, as 
human interests are what they are and human nature is what it is— 
Adam Smith will always be quoted as the great authority of Anti- 
Protectionism—as the man who first told the world the truth so 
that the world could learn and believe it. 

And besides this great practical movement Adam Smith started 
a great theoretical one also. On one side his teaching created Mr. 
Cobden and Mr. Bright, on another it rendered possible Ricardo 
and Mr. Mill. He is the founder of that analysis. of the “great 
commerce”? which in England we now call political economy, and 
which, dry, imperfect, and unfinished as it is, will be thought by 
posterity one of the most valuable and peculiar creations of English 
thought. As far as accuracy goes Ricardo no doubt began this 
science, but his whole train of thought was suggested by Adam 
Smith, and he could not have written without him. So much 
theory and so much practice have rarely, perhaps never, sprang from 
a single mind. 

Fortunate in many things, Adam Smith was above all things 
fortunate in his age. Commerce had become far larger, far more 
striking, far more world-wide than it ever was before, and it needed 
an effectual explainer. A vigorous Scotchman with the hard-headed- 
ness and the abstractions of his country, trained in England and 
familiar with France, was the species of man best fitted to explain it, 
and such a man was Adam Smith. Watrter Bacenor. 








ENGLISH LIBERALISM AND AUSTRALASIAN 
DEMOCRACY. 


Ir is so much the custom in this country to associate the progress 
of Liberalism with the development of Democracy, that democratic 
governments are pointed at alike by friends and foes of Liberal 
principles, as displaying clearly the results to which the triumph of 
those principles must lead. Now, while there is a great deal in 
common between the spirit of Liberalism, as usually understood, 
and that of the democratic institutions prevailing in our Australasian’ 
colonies, there are also important points of distinction which can 
hardly fail to strike any impartial observer. Most of the objects 
for which Liberals in England have hitherto struggled, more or less 
successfully, are to British colonists so much a matter of course, and 
have grown up so naturally as a part of their institutions, that they 
are hardly regarded as questions of controversy. In the colonies 
there are no doubt Conservatives so-called, but their type of Conserva- 
tism is not like ours, and they believe as little as any English Radical 
in entailed estates, privileged ecclesiastics, or hereditary legislators. 
They are accustomed to think that voting must be secret in order to 
be free, that it is the duty of the community to educate the rising 
generation, and that no civil privileges or disabilities should be 
attached to the profession of any form of religious faith. Ecclesi- 
asticism, as distinguished from religion, has no influence in public 
affairs, and it is not upon such questions as that of the Burials Bill 
that political parties are rallied. In short, where the feudal system 
has never prevailed, where there are no privileged classes, no privileged 
sects, and no standing armies, and where land passes readily and 
cheaply from hand to hand, we need not look either for Liberals or 
Conservatives, as those names are here understood. 

Although the above applies in particular to the Australasian 
colonies, which are singularly free from any disturbing element, it 
holds good in a modified form of any self-governing British colony, 
even where, as in Canada, the influence of powerful neighbours or 
the presence of numerous foreign settlers must be taken into account. 
But in these countries, where the balance of political power is so 
adjusted as to secure the ascendancy of popular ideas, there is still 
plenty of work for the reformer who struggles against prejudice, 
ignorance, and selfishness, and he will frequently find arrayed against 
him there the very forces which herve have been his best allies. 


(1) The term “ Australasian” is used as including New Zealand and Tasmania along 
with Australia proper. 
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It is at once the glory and the weakness of the Liberal party 
that they seek to promote the interests of the community at large, 
while their opponents are more careful of the interests peculiar to 
classes and individuals. But classes and individuals are apt to be 
more grateful and more vindictive than the general public, as was 
exemplified in the overthrow of Mr. Gladstone’s government by a 
combination of offended class interests—a government which had 
laboured with zeal and success for the benefit of the nation at large. 
Now a democracy can be as conservative as an oligarchy, as eager 
for the advancement of its own class interests, real or supposed, and 
as indifferent to those of the general community. 

The selfishness of the many is probably less mischievous than that 
of the few, as the number of those who suffer from it is less; but it 
is certain that the natural conservatism of the people, when in power, 
causes no little injury to the State. This is apparent, even in the 
Australasian colonies, where the working of democratic institutions 
is seen under most favorable conditions. 

In attempting to draw a comparison between Liberalism and 
Democracy at the present time, my object is to show that the two 
ideas are far from being identical, that they are not inseparably 
connected, and that under certain conditions they may become 
directly opposed to each other. In England, where the efforts of 
reformers have so long been directed towards breaking down privi- 
leges and monopolies enjoyed by the aristocracy, and admitting the 
masses to a share in the government, the terms democratic and 
conservative may seem to be naturally antagonistic. That they once 
were so is indisputable, but the case of our self-governing colonies 
indicates that this antagonism is by no means permanent; Con- 
servatism, under its good as well as its evil aspect, is conspicuously 
displayed in the political working of those young democracies. 

In Australasia we find a considerable variety of constitutions, and 
the popular element is in some more absolutely predominant than 
in others, but in all the power of the people (as distinguished from 
that of any class, rank, or profession) is supreme, and to such a 
constitution no name is applicable except that of Democracy. Of 
course all these colonies acknowledge the supremacy of the Queen . 
and Parliament of the United Kingdom, but this can hardly be 
said to modify their democratic character, for the personal inter- 
ference of the Sovereign in their affairs is nil, while that of Parlia- 
ment has, in each case, practically ceased with the Act of Constitu- 
tion establishing self-government. On the other hand, however, it 
is true that the reverence and affection of the colonists for British 
manners and customs are extended to the sphere of politics, and a 
certain aristocratic leaven is thereby imparted to their institutions, 
such as would be vainly sought for in the United States of America. 
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Even in Victoria, the most democratic of colonies, the very aspect of 
the two houses of parliament, with red and green benches respectively, 
the speaker and his mace, the forms of procedure and debate, all 
alike afford outward and visible signs that the British constitution 
is the ideal of the Victorians. No stronger proof of this can be 
required than was afforded by the fate of the so-called “ Norwegian 
scheme” in July, 1874. A justly popular premier, with a large 
majority of the Assembly at his back, proposed a constitutional 
amendment intended to obviate the difficulties of a dead-leck between 
the two branches of the legislature. The proposal was based upon 
the practice of the Norwegian Storthing, and provided that the two 
Houses should vote collectively, if an irreconcilable difference should 
arise between them. The question was discussed by the Assembly 
in a vigorous debate, to which I had the pleasure of listening, and 
which in all respects would have done credit to the British House of 
Commons. Experience had shown the risk of a dead-lock to be a 
real one, for which the constitution did not provide a remedy. The 
case of the Norwegian Storthing, although not strictly analogous, 
afforded a precedent drawn from the practice of a free and kindred 
nation. No little ingenuity and eloquence were displayed on both 
sides, but the arguments of orators hostile to the measure might 
have been summed up in the words: Nolumus leges Angli 
mutari. The scheme was denounced as “un-English,” and this 
objection appeared to weigh with the Assembly more than any 
raised upon the intrinsic merits of the amendment. In the division 
on the third reading the ministerial majority dwindled down to two, 
and the “foreign invention”’ was abandoned, it being clear that the 
opposition, which proved so strong in the popular Chamber, must be 
fatal in the Legislative Council. It is common throughout Australia 
to speak of Victoria as a go-ahead country, somewhat dangerously 
imbued with Yankee political ideas, but I hardly think that any 
one familiar with American politics will admit this last assertion. 
Certainly no such impression was produced upon me by a debate 
in which these phrases continually recurred: “ new-fangled notions 
from foreign countries,” “unknown to the British constitution,” 
“the wisdom of our ancestors,” “ precedent,” “ privilege,” “ danger- 
ous innovation.” With one conspicuous exception, even the sup- 
porters of the Norwegian scheme admitted the importance of such 
considerations, in particular the inexpediency of swamping entirely 
the Legislative Council, or Upper House, and the whole tone of the 
debate, as well as its result, might have gladdened the heart of the 
most ardent constitutionalist. 

Although the constitutions of the self-governing colonies vary as 
to details, they are at one as to general principles, being founded on 
popular sovereignty, more or less modified by forms adopted from the 
constitution of the United Kingdom. Queen, Lords and Commons 
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are represented respectively by Governor, Council and Assembly, 
and so far as essentially differing circumstances will permit, the 
representation is complete. The Governor is appointed for a fixed 
period by the Home Government of the day; he reigns, but does 
not govern, all real power being in the hands of his responsible 
ministers, who must be the leaders of a parliamentary majority. 
Under the advice of these ministers, who are most properly jealous 
of any personal interference, the Governor is bound to act, and to 
change them when they fail to secure the confidence of the Assembly. 
He is, of course, in regular communication with the Colonial Office 
at home, but practical intervention from that quarter is now very 
infrequent so far as Australasia is concerned. Socially, if not 
politically, the Governor is an important personage, and enjoys a 
position of the highest dignity, as the representative of a popular 
sovereign and of the home connection. The institution of a Second 
Chamber, or Legislative Council, is now general throughout the 
colonies, and it is in this branch of the legislature that the principal 
peculiarities of their constitutions appear. The difficulties of creating 
in a new country an Upper House, or quasi-aristocratic body, are 
very considerable, and the experiment is full of interest for political 
reformers. The number of Legislative Councillors is invariably 
limited, but they may be either nominated or elective. Thus in 
Victoria they are thirty in number, are elected for ten years by 
constituencies possessing either a property or a “ fancy ” qualification, 
and must themselves be owners of a considerable amount of freehold 
property within the colony. The seventy-eight members of the Legis- 
lative Assembly require no qualification, and are elected by universal 
manhood suffrage ; the number of their electors is nearly 150,000, the 
persons qualified as electors for the Upper House being only 25,000. 
The democratic character of the constitution is elsewhere less pro- 
nounced, and in Queensland there is a Legislative Council of nomi- 
nated life members ; but however conservative such a body may be at 
heart it seems to lack the force necessary for resistance to the popular 
Chamber, except upon questions that rouse no popular feeling. Thanks 
to the action of the Upper House, Queensland is now the only Austra- 
lian colony whose law is in harmony with that of the United King- 
dom as regards marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, but the part 
played by this chamber of life peers is not as a rule characterized 
by great political energy. In all the colonies the Assembly, or 
Lower House, is the real seat of power, » ‘d the responsible ministers 
must have the support of a majority of its members for the time being. 

The idea of a Second Chamber to act as a restraining influence on 
the “fierce democratie,” and to afford an organized centre of 
resistance to the dominant power in the State, has been borrowed 
from the British constitution, and upon the whole the practical 
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results have been satisfactory. Occasions have not been wanting 
when the ‘‘ Upper House” has firmly maintained its constitutional 
privilege of rejecting measures acceptable to the popularly elected 
Chamber, and when the deliberate judgment of the people has 
supported the rejection. Occasionally, also, there have been dead- 
locks in legislation, when neither House would give way, and when 
the stability of the constitution has been seriously menaced. The 
risk of such collisions is greatest in a colony like Victoria, where the 
Legislative Council is a representative body, with an influential 
constituency at its back, and considers itself as specially constituted 
to secure the interests of property. Its members are rendered by 
their comparative fixity of tenure independent of passing clamour, 
while the sense of responsibility to constituents, upon whose support 
they ultimately rely, gives force and dignity to their position, such 
as no mere nominees can pretend to. The fact is, that in Victoria 
the centre of resistance has been too strongly fortified for the safety 
of the constitution, which provides at present no peaceable means of 
overcoming it, such as is available in extreme cases under the 
British constitution by the creation of peers. The good sense and 
moderation of Australians have hitherto prevented any disastrous 
results from a collision of the two co-ordinate chambers, but the 
danger exists, and demands a constitutional reform, such as would 
have been provided by the Norwegian scheme of Mr. Francis. At 
all events, the failing of the Upper House in Victoria does not 
appear to be weakness or subservience to its powerful colleague, and 
important lessons for the future may be learnt from the working of 
a Second Chamber in our democratic colonies. 

In this country Liberals, when discussing parliamentary reform, 
talk of assimilating the county and borough franchise, and of 
re-distributing seats, as if these were the final reforms necessary in 
order to perfect our representative system. It almost seems as if 
they lost sight of the fact that we have two co-ordinate Legislative 
Chambers, one of which is not representative at all. It may be that 
the House of Commons, in spite of recent reforms, fails to represent 
clearly the mind of the British people, and it is certain that the 
county members are still for the most part nominees of a single 
class. But whatever may be the character of the House of 
Commons, nothing that it approves can become law until after 
receiving the sanction of the Upper House, composed entirely of one 
class, and devoid of any direct responsibility to the public. The 
House of Peers is strong in traditional prestige, in social dignity, 
and landed possessions, but it is out of sympathy with the great 
body of the people, it regards public affairs as if ‘from a balloon,” 
and its legislative powers are not exercised as a delegated trust, but 
are transmitted as an indefeasible right from father to son. In no 
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other civilised country does a similar institution now exist ; to create 
anything like it in a new country would be simply impossible, while 
here, in our free constitution, this splendid mediaval relic not only 
exists, but plays a part, the importance of which is best appreciated 
by those who take a practical part in the labours of legislation. 

When the time once more arrives for the serious consideration of 
parliamentary reforms, a prominent place must be assigned to the 
most essential of all—reform of the House of Lords; and in this 
matter colonial experience will be of considerable service. If the 
House of Lords is in the future to discharge effectively the mode- 
rating and restraining functions of an aristocratic Chamber in a 
society where the democratic element is steadily acquiring more and 
more power, it will require to be greatly strengthened. Now its 
weak point at present appears to be its complete isolation from the 
bulk of the community—Semota ab nostris rebus, sejunctaque longe— 
which causes it to mistake the proper occasions for resistance, and 
prevents it from being able to resist with effect. It is frequently 
asserted that the House of Lords interprets so correctly the national 
will as never to oppose any measure on which the nation has set its 
heart. I believe that there is only too much truth in this assertion, 
and that we need not expect the peers to risk their own privileges by 
withstanding firmly any powerful democratic impulse, whether for 
good or for evil. Individually courageous, they display collectively 
the timidity which Montesquieu ascribes to oligarchies, knowing 
well that there is nobody at their back. If we may judge by the 
example of Victoria, an infusion of members elected by the pro- 
pertied classes would tend greatly to strengthen the House of Lords 
in resisting ill-considered legislation or dangerous popular im- 
pulses. 

Reform of the House of Peers may be a question for the Conserva- 
tives of the future, but it is no less a question for the Liberals of the 
present time. The influence of that House upon modern legislation 
is not indeed of a sensational character, but it would be a great 
mistake to measure it by the length of time which the Peers occupy 
in the transaction of business. Those who are engaged in the 
thankless and laborious task of promoting reforms essential to the 
welfare of uninfluential and undemonstrative classes of the com- 
munity, know well the paralysing effect of the Upper House. Not 
only must measures be originally so framed as to avoid offence to 
aristocratic interests, but it is necessary often to accept without 
discussion “ Lords’ amendments,” which mutilate fatally the pro- 
posed legislation. This is true of bills which succeed in passing the 
Lords; but many a much-needed reform has been by them rejected 
session after session, while many another has never been sent up to 
them because of the firm conviction that they would not entertain it. 
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Even the strongest Liberal governments are always in a minority in 
the Upper House, a fact too often lost sight of when the short- 
comings of the Liberal party are being discussed. It is neither 
possible, nor desirable, to arouse popular feeling upon ordinary 
questions of legislation, and a Liberal minister, supported by a large 
majority of the nation, must still reckon upon the unchanging 
hostility of a House which is insensible to the waves of public 
opinion, except during periods of storm. To strengthen the Upper 
House while bringing it more into sympathy with the nation at 
large, seems to me the most urgent of parliamentary reforms, and I 
think that here we may take one more practical lesson (we have 
taken a good many of late years) from the Australian Colonies. 
While rejecting absolutely the idea of an hereditary caste of legis- 
lators, they have accepted not only life peerages, but special repre- 
sentation of the aristocracy. That is to say, they have recruited 
their Upper House either with men of a certain eminence nominated 
for life, or else with men of property elected by their own class for 
a fixed term. Both these qualifications are indeed recognised in the 
House of Lords, but unfortunately, as matters stand at present, the 
defects of that House are thereby intensified rather than remedied. 
The only nominated life peers are the Bishops of the Established 
Church, who are ex-officio legislators as the principal ministers of a 
privileged religion. The only elected peers are the representatives 
from Scotland and Ireland, whose mode of election practically 
ensures that the minority of the peerage shall have no representa- 
tion. Liberal Scotland is thus represented in the Upper House by 
one Liberal only out of sixteen peers elected to serve in each parlia- 
ment, and Roman Catholic Ireland numbers no Roman Catholic 
among her twenty-eight representative peers elected for life. It is 
not in this manner that the Upper House can be converted into a 
true Senate, representing the mature wisdom of the nation, and 
restraining in times of excitement the hastier impulses of the 
popular Chamber. If such a Senate is to exist in this country, it 
must embrace among its nominated members the chief notables of all 
professions and creeds, and its elective members must represent the 
propertied classes generally, not a handful of titled families. 


In the all-important matter of popular education, Australian 
Democracy and English Liberalism appear to be thoroughly at one. 
The colonies have progressed in this matter at various rates of speed : 
in New South Wales the denominational influence is still powerful, 
and the education returns show a large proportion of children unable 
to read; but in Victoria there is established a system of gratuitous, 
secular, compulsory education; Tasmania follows a similar educa- 


tional policy ; South Australia, closely resembling Victoria in her 
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democratic constitution and restless enterprise, is second only to her 
in the character of her education returns; while Queensland, a 
comparatively aristocratic colony, is still a good way behind. In 
thinly-peopled countries, the working out of a thorough educational 
system is of course specially difficult, and in Australia, as elsewhere, 
sectarian jealousy has been a serious obstacle in the way of popular 
education; but the good sense of the people has been the main 
instrument in overcoming all obstacles, and it appears as if the 
progress hitherto made by each colony towards a national as opposed 
to a denominational system, depended mainly on the greater or less 
predominance of the democratic element. Of all circumstances 
connected with colonial progress this is the most reassuring: if the 
sovereign people are ignorant, as their detractors assert, they are at 
least resolved that their children shall not grow up in ignorance, and 
if the country flourishes under the management of the existing 
Democracy, it is reasonable to hope that “ Advance Australia” may 
still be a true motto with a better-instructed generation. 


There are certainly questions upon which the Australian people 
require instruction, if their views are to be brought into harmony 
with those of European Liberals and political economists. Upon the 
subject of Free Trade, Democracy in Australia shows itself to be 
thoroughly Conservative, and is as much disposed to employ its 
political power for its own protection against competition, as were 
ever the landlords of England in the old protectionist days. All 
things are said to be reversed at the antipodes, and Free Trade there 
finds its best friends among the up-country squatters, its greatest 
opponents among the population of the coast cities. The attitude 
assumed by the different colonies upon this question is modified by 
the relative strength of these interests: the professed object of the 
protectionists being to stimulate local industry, and that of their 
opponents to obtain cheap labour. Now those colonies which favour 
immigration, and display a leaning towards a policy of Free Trade, 
are precisely those where the squatter or aristocratic element is 
powerful—e.g. Queensland, New South Wales, and the province of 
Canterbury in New Zealand. Victoria, on the other hand, is the 
stronghold of protection, the “Conservative working man” being 
here a stern reality and master of the situation. He will tell you: 
“We do not wish to be swamped with cheap goods and pauper 
labour from Europe, or with heathen Chinese, who can flourish 
where a white man starves. We do not choose to lower the rate of 
wages by importing strangers at the expense of the colony: we are 
in no hurry to develop the country, that will come about in due 
time.” The working classes at home cannot be expected to sympa- 


thize with such sentiments, and naturally prefer the New Zealand 
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policy, whereby state aid is afforded to European immigrants, but 
when they reach the antipodes they see things under a different 
light, and begin to realise the Conservative tendencies which the 
possession of a monopoly produces. 

Australian protectionists will not deny that their material progress 
is retarded by regulations tending to limit the influx of labour, and 
will admit that a protective tariff is costly for the consumer. They 
maintain, however, that they have counted the cost, that their rate 
of progress is sufficiently rapid, and that a prosperous country can 
afford to foster its own infant industries. Their argument is some- 
what to this effect: ‘‘ Free Trade has certainly done great things for 
England, with her limited area, her accumulated capital, and her 
dense population. To the prosperity of such a country Free Trade 
is essential, enabling her to export largely her cheap manufactures, 
and thus to pay for her imports of food and of raw material. England 
appears to think that her colonies cannot do better than reciprocate 
by supplying her freely with wool, or grain, in exchange for 
English manufactures. But our circumstances are altogether dif- 
ferent: land is abundant, capital and labour are scarce. Our 
manufacturers cannot compete with those at home in economy of 
production, and our squatters and farmers could doubtless supply 
themselves more cheaply with English than with colonial goods. 
But we do not wish to become merely a huge sheep-farm to grow 
wool for the European market, and to make millionaires of a few 
squatters, spending their wealth in the old country. We wish to 
become a great people, providing for all our own wants, and utilising 
the vast mineral resources of our country. The foundation of such 
a community is a costly process, but the protection afforded to 
native industries is not intended to be permanent, and time only is 
necessary to render them self-supporting. Other nations have 
fought for their existence, when submission would have been far less 
costly, and have grown into mighty empires. We have no powerful 
neighbours to threaten our independence, and compel us to maintain 
armies and fleets, but we are not without ambition, and are willing 
to pay in our own way for future national greatness.” 

When Australians, or Americans, admit the economical unsound- 
ness of protection, but assert that'they are willing for a time to buy 
dear, or sell cheap, with the view of developing an industrial popula- 
tion on their own soil, they are at least entitled to credit for a 
patriotic and self-sacrificing spirit. Whatever may be their 
prospects of success, it must be admitted that every colony, when 
first established, requires extraneous aid and protection, as much as 
a new-born individual. After a time, if the colony flourishes, 
certain interests become prosperous, while others are still in a 
struggling condition ; the sudden adoption of a Free-Trade policy 
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will then be beneficial to the former interests only, and may 
altogether extinguish such as have not yet attained the self- 
supporting stage, and still demand a certain amount of protection, 
with which, in their turn, they also hope to dispense. If all the 
countries of the earth were so closely united in an organic whole, 
that one served as the granary, another as the vineyard, and a third 
as the workshop for the entire globe, such a division of labour and 
products would doubtless conduce to the maintenance of a large 
aggregate population. Without varied occupations, however, in any 
society culture is apt to languish, and if the people are doomed to 
lead toilsome and monotonous lives, it is a poor consolation that there 
are a great many people in existence. Art and science require foster- 
ing even in cultivated communities, and in new countries the same 
may be said of many pursuits conducive to the well-being of society. 


It is remarkable that throughout Australia, with the exception of 
Queensland, the marriage rate is lower, and in the case of Victoria 
considerably lower, than in England ; indeed, the prevailing celibacy 
among men in the receipt of good incomes is a distinct characteristic 
of bush life, as is implied in the common use of the definite article 
when speaking of the functionary in general charge of an up- 
country station as “¢he married man.” Of course the tendency of 
this prudential conduct on the part of Australasian colonists is to 
retard the increase of population, and to render the general rate of 
progress slower, if not safer, than it might otherwise be. Population 
throughout Australia now increases very gradually. Twenty years 
ago it increased in Victoria with startling rapidity, more than 
70,000 annually ; but for a good many years the annual increase has 
been about 20,000, the total being now upwards of 800,000, much 
larger than that of any other Australian colony except New South 
Wales. This diminished rate of increase in the leading colony is 
not a serious misfortune, connected as it is with the diminished yield 
of gold; but a more alarming symptom is the marked tendency to a 
deficit in the finance accounts. The public debt of Victoria in 
1874, after twenty-three years of separate existence and remarkable 
prosperity, amounted to £12,500,000, mainly at 6 percent. It is 
some consolation to find that, out of an expenditure of £4,177,000 in 
that year, £537,000 was devoted to science and public instruction. 


It would be impossible to find a more law-abiding people than 
those of the Australasian Democracies; the laws are made by the 
people themselves, and are enforced by public opinion, frequently 
under circumstances where no other power exists to enforce them. 
The colonists are “ loyal’’ in the true sense of that word, each man 
in a small self-governing community apparently feeling that he has 
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helped to make the law, that he may alter it as he has made it, but 
that while it subsists it must be obeyed. “Oh Athenians! The 
laws are your own work, through them chiefly are ye great; 
cherish them, and attempt not any proceeding without their 
sanction.” Upon such classical maxims modern democrats may 
be said to act, and the mere statement: ‘It is against the 
law,” appears to carry sufficient weight on occasions when no 
penalty could possibly be inflicted. 

The game laws may be cited as a case in point. The risk of 
extermination incurred by certain valuable species of animals, 
whether indigenous or acclimatised, if unprotected during the 
breeding season, soon. becomes apparent even in a new country. 
Hence throughout our colonies, as well as in the United States, there 
is a close time for particular animals, and persons killing them out of 
season are liable to heavy fines. Prosecutions, indeed, are rare, but 
convictions can be obtained, and when a fine is inflicted there is no 
public sympathy with the offender. The game laws in these countries 
have not been passed by a privileged class for the protection of their 
own amusements ; they have the assent of the general community, 
and to this is due such efficiency as they possess in a country devoid 
of gamekeepers. In Tasmania, for example, the “‘ white magpie,” 
or “‘ piping-crow,” is a sacred bird all the year round, and the legal 
protection which he enjoys is merely a reflex of the general belief in 
his services to the agriculturist ; in New South Wales the “ laughing 
jackass,” or “ giant kingfisher,” is classed among game-birds, because 
he has the credit of being a deadly enemy to serpents. The rapid 
increase of certain recently introduced species, as the rabbit, the 
hare, and in New Zealand the pheasant also, already causes some 
murmurs, and may lead ere long to counter-legislation ; but where 
the game laws depend for their existence and enforcement on their 
popularity alone, the worst that can be said of them is that they do 
very little good, and they incur nothing of the hostility which the 
game laws of this country provoke among Liberals. Although there 
is a lack of poaching cases to occupy the attention of the Great 
Unpaid, this truly British institution has been adopted, and flourishes 
in Australia; a marked inclination for paid magistrates however pre- 
vails, and very small townships in the bush can boast of a resident 
stipendiary. An adequate salary and security of tenure conduce 
there, as well as here, to judicial purity, and the high character 
of the judges and magistrates in our southern colonies contrasts 
favourably with that of similar officers in the United States. 


Payment of parliamentary representatives is a point upon which 
colonial opinion is somewhat divided, the general tendency being to 
follow British rather than American example; but in the most 
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democratic colonies a feeling prevails that unpaid work is apt to be 
careless work, that it is cheaper to pay than to allow perquisites, 
and that private fortune is not the most necessary qualification for a 
‘legislator. Upon this question, colonial Democrats are at one with 
those English Liberals who think that to pay members of parliament, 
and to relieve candidates of all necessary election expenses, would 
establish open competition in what is now a close profession. At 
present there is no /egal pecuniary qualification for a British member 
of parliament, but he must pay a heavy entrance-fee out of his private 
means, and must maintain himself while giving his time to the public 
service. It cannot be disputed that even under these conditions 
there is no lack of candidates for parliamentary honours, but they 
are drawn almost exclusively from the richest classes, and there is an 
increasing risk that for a poor man to enter the House of Commons will 
become as great a feat as for a camel to pass through a needle’s eye. 

We boast, with some show of reason, that in England “ la carriére 
est ouverte au talent ;’’ but rank and wealth still handicap a man 
too favourably in the race for political honours. A recent premier 
of New South Wales began life as a working man; but a humble 
origin and moderate means did not prevent him from attaining the 
highest political office in the colony. In England a working man 
must indeed combine the versatility and courage of a Disraeli with 
the energy and eloquence of a Gladstone, when he aspires to the 
position of Prime Minister, or to the leadership of Her Majesty’s 
Opposition. ‘Heureuse la république lorsque le peuple jouissant 
d’un droit illimité d’élection, les nobles méritent cependant de fixer le 
plus souvent les suffrages!”’ Sismondi’s description of a happy 
medieval republic is by no means inapplicable to modern Great 
Britain, and the same may be truly said of the Australasian colonies, 
where the richer and more cultivated residents display as yet no 
tendency to hold aloof from politics. It remains to be seen how far 
the development of democracy will alter this state of things either 
in England or in her colonies, and how far indolence, fastidiousness, 
or popular jealousy may tend to exclude the wealthy and the 
highly educated from the direction of public affairs. 


In Great Britain the law favours by every possible method the 
accumulation of large landed estates in the hands of individuals, 
and the new Domesday Book proves how far the process has been 
carried, to the great strengthening of aristocratic influence. In the 
colonies a genuine Conservative instinct of the dominant democracy 
has produced legislation of a directly opposite character, intended to 
prevent “ latifundia,” and the creation of a territorial aristocracy. 
These legislative efforts appear to me deserving of sympathy from 
English Liberals, the object in view being desirable, although the 
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means adopted have frequently been mistaken. If must be borne in 
mind that the legal restrictions on the purchase of land by indivi- 
duals apply to the crown lands, or public estate only, and were there 
no such limitations a few speculative capitalists might buy up at its 
present price vast tracts of country, retarding settlement, and giving 
to speculators that profit from the rising value of land, which would 
otherwise accrue to the exchequer. To develop a class of settlers, 
each owning a moderate extent of land cultivated by himself (a class 
such as peoples the North-Western States of America) has been the 
special aim of those who enjoy political power in Victoria. There 
have been numerous changes in the mode of disposing of crown 
lands, the Land Act now in force having come into operation in 
1870; under its provisions an individual may select before survey 
any tract of public land, not exceeding three hundred and twenty 
acres in extent. Upon this selection he must reside, he must enclose 
it, cultivate a certain proportion, and effect substantial improvements 
to the value of £1 per acre, paying a rent of 2s. per acre per annum. 
If these conditions are duly complied with, at the end of three years 
he may purchase his selection in freehold by paying 14s. per acre at 
once, or 2s. annual rental for seven years, the total purchase money 
being thus £1 per acre in payments extended over ten years. It 
might well be expected that under such conditions the surface of a 


country like Victoria, abounding in fertile soil and enjoying a 
temperate climate, would be covered with the homesteads of pros- 


? 


perous “ free-selectors.”” But agricultural farming does not flourish, 
from the great cost of hired labour, and the difficulty of conveying 
grain to market over bush-roads. When the farmer has put up a 
few fences, “ ringed”’ a few trees, and taken a crop or two off his 
land, he begins to doubt whether agriculture pays so well as working 
for wages, and even the pride of ownership is not always sufficient to 
bind him to the soil. The “squatter,’’ or crown lessee, out of whose 
run a selection has been made, is usually anxious to recover posses- 
sion of what is certain to be a valuable piece of land, and may offer 
for the freehold much more than it hascost. The free-selector often. 
ends by selling his property to the squatter and becoming a worker 
for wages, if he does not move across the border into a neighbouring 
colony, where he can repeat the process of selecting a choice bit of 
land, and making an advantageous sale. The remains of a log-hut 
and some broken fences, with perhaps a few neglected fruit-trees, now 
mark the site of many a “ cockatoo”’ farm, which has lapsed again 
into the bush, and forms part of a run for sheep or cattle. Products 
which can carry themselves to market, and require few hands for 
their cultivation, are those best suited to Australia, and the future 
yeomanry of the land will be graziers, or dairy farmers, rather than 
agriculturists. 
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The system of selling the public land in limited sections at very 
low prices has been adopted by many colonies with varying details 
in each case ; but the Province of Canterbury, in New Zealand, follows 
a different method, with marked success in promoting cultivation 
and settlement. 

In Canterbury there is no classification of crown lands, and no 
limitations as to sale; any amount, good, bad, or indifferent, may be 
purchased by any individual at a fixed price of £2 per acre. It does 
not pay at this rate to buy large tracts and hold them, speculating 
on a rise in value, nor to leave them unimproved as natural pasture 
merely. But it pays well when sufficient capital is retained for 
improvements, such as the best available land readily admits of, and 
returns with ample interest. Extended cultivation, and increased 
facilities for locomotion, gradually raise the value of inferior or less 
accessible land, until it also attains the regulation price, and is sold 
in its turn. Instead of being burdened with debt for public works, 
Canterbury has an overflowing treasury, and the application of her 
surplus to the construction of bridges and roads, extends continually 
the area of her saleable land. The soil and climate of this province 
are certainly favourable to cultivation, but a large share of her pros- 
perity is due to the system of selling crown lands only when a fair 
price is obtainable, and of investing in permanent improvements the 
money so obtained. Canterbury holds her head rather high as an 
aristocratic community, and it must be admitted that nowhere 
throughout Australasia has the property of the people been better 
administered. In too many cases the colonial governments have 
parted irredeemably with a large proportion of their best land at 
almost nominal rates, and have now little or nothing to show for the 
alienation of these magnificent public estates. 


Perhaps the besetting political sin of the Australasian Democracies 
is that of extravagance, and in this respect they are somewhat in 
sympathy with English Conservatives, under whose auspices the 
public expenditure is so apt to rise, and a surplus to become a deficit. 
But it is useless to disguise the fact that economy is not a popular 
virtue : in the colonies, as at home, a ministry has little difficulty in 
obtaining money for any scheme of policy professing to be spirited, 
and in particular, all projects of annexation enjoy an alarming popu- 
larity. Colonial pressure has brought about the annexation of Fiji, 
and will probably bring about that of New Guinea also, while the 
popular Premier of New Zealand has already conjured up the vision 
of an empire of the South-Sea Islands, in which New Zealand is to 
hold the position occupied by Athens in the confederacy of Delos. 
The colonies are full of democratic pugnacity, they have volunteers 
of all arms (including a torpedo corps), the approaches to Melbourne 
are guarded by a powerful iron-clad, built expressly for the colony, 
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and the harbour of Sydney bristles with fortifications. The colonies 
generally display a remarkable readiness to identify themselves with 
the foreign policy of the mother country, and to resent the slightest 
appearance of encroachment on the part of foreign powers; I have 
heard, for example, the utmost indignation expressed against a 
Russian admiral for merely venturing to take soundings in Austra- 
lian waters. In no public department can our colonial brethren be 
termed parsimonious ; but where art, letters, and science are con- 
cerned they give witha lavish hand. Towns not yet a generation old 
possess colleges, museums, free libraries, botanic gardens, astronomi- 
cal observatories, such as the greatest European cities might be 
proud of; indeed, as to all matters involving knowledge and culture, 
Australians prove themselves to be “a princely people.” 


The colonists are strong Home Rulers, except when they are 
discussing Irish affairs; and considering what Home Rule has done 
for the colonies, it is astonishing to hear it repudiated so strongly as 
a sound policy for Ireland. No other system of government would 
have given sufficient scope to the energy and public spirit of the 
early settlers in the Great South, or enabled little cities so rapidly 
to become great states; but the impatience of control from a distant 
centre manifested by young and rising settlements, has almost 
reduced local self-government to an absurdity, when we find com- 
munities of five thousand individuals setting up as independent pro- 
vinces, with executive and legislature of their own. The natural 
tendency to multiply centres of administration and expenditure in a 
vast and sparsely-peopled country with imperfect communications is 
enhanced in Australasia by a special cause. While money is sorely 
needed for local improvements, considerable sums are realised every- 
where by the sale of public lands, and each district views with the 
utmost jealousy the appropriation of this land fund to the benefit of 
a remote metropolis. When a new settlement begins to attain 
importance, it seeks to be emancipated not merely from the mother 
country, but even from the control of its elder sisters, and above all 
to have the management of its own lands, and of the money derived 
from the sale thereof. Thus the great colonies of Victoria and 
Queensland hived off from New South Wales, and New Zealand was 
subdivided into no less than ten distinct provinces. Before federa- 
tion becomes a practical question on the great “ Isle Continent,” the 
process of separation may be carried somewhat farther, in particular 
by a division of South Australia, now a colony of unwieldy dimen- 
sions. In New Zealand, a much smaller country, a more advanced 
phase has been already reached—that of consolidation and federal 
union ; indeed, it is probable that ere long the number of separate 
provinces will have dwindled to three or four. 

One of the smaller provinces has already been re-united to its 
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original parent, others in the Middle Island are likely to follow suit, 
and a proposition for the complete union of the four provinces of the 
North Island, brought forward by the government of the day while 
I was in New Zealand, appeared to be generally approved every- 
where, except in the Province of Auckland. Thus New Zealand, 
one of the youngest colonies, has already passed through the stages 
of subdivision and federation, and seems now in a fair way to com- 
plete consolidation, like the United Kingdom, which it so nearly 
approaches in area. 

It may be that time only is required in the case of wider areas of 
colonisation—as in Australia, North America, and South Africa— 
for similar results to ensue. One thing appears to me certain, that 
Home Rule in the colonies, far from tending to dismember the 
British Empire, has alone rendered possible the maintenance of its 
integrity, and that to the wise and timely concessions of the mother 
country on this point is mainly due the unquestionable loyalty of 
the colonists. It may be asked: “In what sense are these demo- 
cratic communities loyal? Do they not desire nominal as well as 
real independence? Would they not prefer to have the forms as 
well as the essence of a republic?” I would reply that monarchical 
forms are popular in the colonies precisely because they are associated 
with the imperial connection ; the British Crown and flag symbolise 
the union with the mother country, and are warmly cherished accord- 
ingly, while governors sent out from home are readily welcomed and 
paid for, not to interfere in local politics, but to represent the British 
Empire, and to act as the constitutional heads of society. 

The connection with the old country has indeed been the cause of 
introducing convicts into Australia, and may have tended to aggra- 
vate Maori difficulties in New Zealand ; but in other respects it has 
been distinctly beneficial, and in particular I would instance the 
high character of the judiciary, the style and tone of the public 
press, and the absence of that turbulent spirit which in some new 
countries has characterised the pioneers of civilisation, especially 
those engaged in the search for gold. The party of order, backed in 
early and critical times by British bayonets, has always in Austra- 
lasia been too strong for the rowdies, including the convict element, 
and no necessity has ever arisen even at the gold diggings for the 
extreme remedy of “ regulators,’’ or ‘vigilance committees,” as in 
California. Since the final departure of the redcoats, whose absence 
is regretted upon sentimental grounds alone, a few special constables 
have been sworn in upon occasional emergencies, and have sufficed 
for the maintenance of order, the gold-miners displaying special 
zeal and public spirit in volunteering their services. Complaints 
against the administration of the law are rare, and those who com- 
plain of the law itself are accustomed to seek their remedy in legis- 
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lative reform rather than in judicial corruption. This habitual 
respect for the law and its administrators is a marked English cha- 
racteristic, and would hardly prevail in the colonies had not English 
example been followed in the mode of appointing judges, and in the 
tenure by which the judicial office is held. As regards the press, the 
leading papers in Australia may take rank with the high-class jour- 
nals in England, which they appear to have chosen as their models, 
and I certainly do not know any American newspaper which can 
be favourably compared with the Melbourne Argus, or the Sydney 
Morning Herald. 

Whether dreading or welcoming the steady advance of Democracy 
at home, we may equally watch with interest the working out of the 
political problem in our southern colonies, where progress is swifter 
than it is here, and where ministerial and constitutional crises suc- 
ceed each other with a somewhat startling rapidity. Our colonists 
may be of service to us by affording alike examples and warnings ; 
for, prudent and prosperous as they undoubtedly are, their institutions 
still fail in various ways to satisfy impartial onlookers, or the most 
cautious and thinking among their own citizens. Australasian 
experience should teach advanced Liberals in this country that they 
must be prepared upon occasion’ to encounter popular opposition, 
and may also prove to timid Conservatives how much they have in 
common with the political instincts of the masses, when these are 
possessed of property as well as of power. 

I have endeavoured to indicate some of the errors into which these 
young Democracies display a tendency to fall; they seem to be 
mainly errors of youth and inexperience, more likely to be cured 
than to be confirmed by time. To popular education and free dis- 
cussion I am inclined to trust for the correction of mistakes com- 
mitted by a generous and high-spirited people, and for the diffusion 
of general culture and happiness along with material wealth. In 
numerical population Australians can never aspire to compete with 
Americans, but in everything else that makes a nation great, they 
are worthy and formidable rivals, capable of teaching political 
lessons to the United States as well as to the United Kingdom. 

Since visiting the New World in the far south, I have been 
asked: “ Has not your experience of democratic institutions made 
you more conservative in your opinions, and destroyed your faith in 
any benefit resulting to society from the political ascendancy of the 
people?” To such a question I can only reply that a man must be 
hard to satisfy if he does not consider Australasia to be happy and 
flourishing. How much of this prosperity may be due to mere poli- 
tical institutions is of course open to dispute, but I am disposed to 
attribute a very large share to the successful working of local self- 
government by the people. 

Davip WEDDERBURN. 
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Art in England tends to become very like a trade. Of the several 
thousands of works that line the walls of various annual exhibi- 
tions, a large proportion represents merely the manufacture, in 
slightly varying forms, of some trick of effect or manipulation which 
the artist has made his own, and which, having been recognised as a 
success, is repeated ad infinitum at little expenditure of thought or 
feeling. The pursuit is a perfectly harmless one; the supply seems 
to infer a demand ; and it may possibly be better for the culture of 
the public that they should like “ pot-boilers,’ than that they 
should like no pictures at all. But to those to whom works of Art 
are something more than ‘‘ garniture and household stuff,’ the 
mere fact of a picture being what is called well-painted, is not suffi- 
cient to justify its existence, or to render it an object of intellectual 
interest. It must have a certain intensity of execution, of feeling, or 
of aim, to stamp it as an individual creation. A degree of special 
interest may be achieved, it is true, by mere splendour and force of 
execution, more especially when it is evident that the artist has had 
clearly before his mind the perception of the relation of his material 
to the end in view, and is aiming not at mere illusive imitation, but 
at translating nature into the language which his material is 
capable of. Such an aim gives a certain intellectual interest to a 
work, independent of its subject ; an interest which rises to a higher 
grade when the subject treated is in itself beautiful, and which 
reaches its climax when, beneath the outward expression and form, 
we are conscious of a deeper meaning, an appeal to our sympathy 
with the inner harmonies of nature, or with the passions or aspira- 
tions of humanity. It is only under one of these aspects that a 
work of Art acquires an intellectual interest, or becomes anything 
more than mere sleight of hand. 

Looking at the Art of the season from this point of view; con- 
sidering what is the ultimate intellectual value and significance of 
some of its principal productions, the first thing that strikes one is 
that a recent tendency towards what may be termed neo-Greek or 
neo-classic Art seems to have come toa head in the present Academy 
Exhibition,—being represented in particular by the two large 
works of Mr. Leighton and Mr. Poynter respectively. The 
Daphnephoria procession of the former artist is a work of splendid 
ability, concerning which it is most difficult to come toa final opinion. 
What is evident on the surface is beautiful drawing of figures of 
the most complete physical type (that of the naked youth in the 
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front group, for instance, with his back to the spectator, is a positive 
pleasure to the eye), an exquisite and delicate colour-harmony in 
the draperies (again a physical pleasure), and a realisation of pagan- 
ism which in a negative sense at least is complete. The painter has 
got behind Christianity. There is not a touch of what we mean by 
devotional feeling in this ritualistic procession, this bevy of buxom 
Greek wenches singing out ore rotundo, and hitching up their 
draperies as they walk with an action that has been called ungainly, 
but which gives a touch of realism to the scene. But there is 
nothing beneath the surface. The picture does not reproduce the 
age it represents; it is not positively, but only negatively, pagan. 
Compare it in this respect with the Audience at Agrippa’s, by Mr. 
Tadema. Here the artist has so steeped himself in the records of 
Roman life and physiognomy and costume, that he is almost able 
to persuade us that he has arrived at the real “form and pressure” 
of the age he represents, that his people are genuine specimens of 
Roman society, not models clad in togas. In the Daphnephoria, 
one’s conviction is that the quasi-historical incident is merely an 
occasion for an effective arrangement of figures and colour. There 
is a point made, it is true, by the introduction of the two philoso- 
phers or rationalists in the background, looking sadly or cynically 
at the procession, but it does not come home to us; the whole thing 
is not real enough ; and we must consider the picture as addressed to 
our physical sense of enjoymentonly. It is, in fact, what is now called 
a “decorative” painting.’ Let us turn to Mr. Poynter’s Atalanta. 
This is a work of more human interest than the other. The story, it 
is true, is here purely legendary, but the incident typified—the admi- 
ration of woman the reward of successful effort—is familiar to all ages 
and countries. The newspapers not long ago recorded an incident 
at an agricultural ploughing-match, where, while a sturdy young 
fellow who had beaten all competitors was receiving his prize, a 
village damsel, who had rebuffed his addresses for some time pre- 
vious, came tu the front and greeted him aloud with ‘‘ Weel doon, Jock! 
ye may putten up th’ banns ony Sunday ye loike, noo!” There is the 


(1) In regard to which expression, it may be noted that it is a part of the cant ofa 
certain school of artists and amateurs, that all art is “decorative.” Greater rubbish 
could not be talked. If words mean anything, the term “ decorative art,” as applied to 
pictures, means an art which is kept so far imperfect and restrained in aim and execu- 
tion, that it may take a subordinate place as accessory to a total effect, instead of being 
in itself a principal object. A great deal of very fine work of this class has been done, 
and it happens to be thought the more of just at present because the minds of some 
of our most gifted artists have from various causes been turned in that direction, and 
some of the best modern art is therefore decorative. But such works bear in reality 
about the same relation to the more intense and poetic forms of art that vers de sociéte 
bear to genuine poetry. One might ask such critics whether they seriously mean to 
say that the Martyrdom of St. Peter, or the Bacchus and Ariadne of Titian, or the land- 
scapes of Turner, are decorative art. And if not, what is the meaning of this tattle? 
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story of Milanion and Atalanta in a modern rustic dress. ‘So run, 
that ye may obtain.” The complaint against Mr. Poynter’s Milanion 
is that he is not so running: indeed, he is taking it very easily. 
But he is a grand figure of manhood ; and Atalanta, though rather 
divinely tall than divinely fair, shows a most successful grap- 
pling with a most difficult problem in drawing; and a difficulty 
overcome in Art is always something (in spite of Consuelo). The 
real stroke of genius is in the tumult of acclaim from the spectators 
on the left, who already forecast the result of the contest, wave their 
garlands and beckon forward the victor to his triumph. It is this 
touch of nature that makes the picture kin to us, that lifts it above 
the level of an academical study, draws us back again to it, and 
stirs the blood as we look at it. In which consideration there is 
surely some significance. 

Hovering still about the neo-classic school, if I were asked to 
name the most perfect work—perfect in the sense of completeness— 
in the Academy, I would say Mr. Tadema’s After the Dance. In 
every respect the aim of the artist seems completely realised in this 
picture. In grace of form, in finish of drawing and execution 
generally, and in rich and harmonious combination of colour, it 
seems to satisfy the eye completely ; and it may be noticed that 
there is not a detail in the accessories which is superfluous, or which 
does not assist the general effect. Nothing so complete of the kind 
has been seen here since Mr. Leighton’s Weaving the Wreath, a 
finer work in fact, though less popularly appreciated. Only, be it 
observed, such works as this and Mr. A. Moore’s delicate little 
painting called Beads (equally perfect in regard to its slighter aim), 
graceful and beautiful as they are, do not address our highest 
perceptions: they are objets de luxe ; they touch no feeling, as they 
express none, for, like Mr. Morris’s poems (which have the same 
range in literature as these in painting), they spring from the 
westhetic sense only of the painter; and therefore, if for no other 
reason, we must rate the Atalanta higher in the scale of Art than 
such works, seeing that though in some ways defective, incomplete, 
out of balance, it shows evidence that some of the heart and feeling 
of the painter has gone into it, and that it is no mere appeal to 
what, in a sense, may be called “the lust of the eye.” 

Thewriter of a thoughtful paper in Fraser’s Magazine some time since 
observed that the display of the naked figure in painting was radically 
opposed to all the instincts of the English middle classes. If this 
be true (and there is little doubt that it is) we may say, perhaps, 
so much the worse for the middle classes, since there is no question 
that the delineation of the figure is not only the highest technical 
effort that can employ the artist’s powers, but that it is the noblest 
and completest means within his reach for the expression, through 
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form, of abstract and ideal feeling. But can any one be surprised 
if the middle classes dislike the naked figure (I decline to use such 
slang phrases as “the nude’’) in painting, when it is presented to 
them in such guise and in such connection as in the Phryne of Mr. 
Armitage? It is not so much the lack of any charm in the picture 
—though assuredly there is little enough of that, either in form 
or feature, in the woman here portrayed—but the absolute want 
of an intellectual motive in it that strikes us. A note in the 
catalogue reminds us that Apelles painted his Venus Anadyo- 
mene after seeing Phryne bathing on the shore. Apelles, you 
observe, sees Phryne (whether the anecdote be true is little to the 
purpose) and idealises her into Venus. Mr. Armitage inverts the 
‘process, and, thinking of the Venus, can only betake himself to 
painting Phryne; in other words, a prosaic and rather coarsely 
painted realistic figure, to which he gives this title. 

As there are not a few persons who would say that the display of 
the female figure in a life-size picture is inconsistent with modern 
manners (forgetting that Art has her own world, independent of 
mere temporary codes of manners), and whose prejudice on the 
point would be confirmed by this work, it is worth while, in order 
to render a little clearer a subject uch misunderstood in England, 

to refer to one or two instances illustrating the important bearing 
which the intellectual aim of such a picture has on the question. 
Typical examples at once occur to the memory. ‘There is the 
well-known and beautiful Za Source of Ingres. Here we have 
the female figure used in the most abstract and idealised sense, as 
the poetic representation of the genius of the stream. If modern 
manners are offended by that sweet painter’s dream, so much the 
worse, again, for modern manners. As another type we may recall 
Geréme’s Slave Merchant, which hung in the same room four or five 
years back, and reduced everything around it to mediocrity. It is 
scarcely possible to call M. Geréme a great artist sans phrase, but 
he painted a great picture then; and what elevated this to the 
position of a great work, was not merely the wonderful force and 
power of the painting, but the tragic contrast between the cold 
impassive stolidity of the tradesman emoking i in his stall, and the 
spectacle of that sad, forlorn, beautiful woman, naked and desolate, 
a mere piece of goods for sale to the highest bidder. Either of these 
appeals to our intellectual, rather than our sensuous perception ; to 
our fancy and imagination in the one case, to our sense of the 
tragical in the ong case. But the Phryne of this year’s Academy 
is a mere prosaic figure-study, connected with no idea but that of a 
woman who is only known to history as representing the lowest ideal 
of womanhood, one who is content to exist as a mere instrument of 
sensuality. The association with such a picture is little short of 
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disgusting. And then suppose that our middle-class spectator before 
mentioned, ignorant of his classical dictionary, but conscientiously 
desirous to understand what he is looking at, inquires of a better 
informed neighbour, and learns that this big, naked, brick-coloured 
woman before him represents the most celebrated harlot of antiquity,’ 
he might surely be pardoned for thinking this a very pretty com- 
ment on the high-sounding lines round the centre Hall of the 
Academy Rooms : 
‘The hearts of men that fondly here admire 
Fair-seeming shews, may lift themselves up higher,” &c. 


Such works as this will lift no one higher, artistically or in any 
other sense. The picture is un-beautiful, vulgar, and in bad taste, 
nor would words have been spent over it, but that it is calculated to 
confirm some of the very prejudices which, in the best interests of 
Art, it is desirable should be dissipated. 

Besides the neo-classic, another tendency, peculiarly developed 
in recent English Art, is what may be called the Idyllic; the com- 
bination of landscape with figures whose sentiment is intimately 
blended with or becomes part of that of the landscape. In French 
Art the same tendency, as represented by Corot and others, has taken 
a highly poetic and ideal form, in which the figures are merely 
abstract existences giving the last touch to the sentiment of the scene. 
In English Art (and the distinction is highly characteristic of the 
two countries), idyllic subjects have assumed a kind of semi-moral 
tone, and the figures are much more realised and localised in 
character. What this school was capable of, however, in the hands 
of its best representatives we have been sadly reminded by the 
exhibition in January of the collected works of the gifted and early- 
lost Frederick Walker. It is a proof of the real strength of his 
genius (in spite of some defects and mannerisms of style), that the 
severe test of a collective exhibition, so certain to emphasise the 
weak as well as the strong points of a man’s work, left every one 
who saw it with a higher opinion of the artist than before. It will 
be long, perhaps, before we again see on the walls of the Academy 
such a subtle blending of artistic feeling with moral purpose, with 
no detriment to either, as was exhibited in The Plough, the most 
balanced and complete of his works in regard to breadth of style and 
unity of aim. Other works show a strong sympathy with the out- 
cast section of humanity, as we see in The Vagrants and The Way- 
farers, which recall a little the feeling of Dickens, only that 
Dickens never realised so much elevation of style. The school is 
now best represented in the Academy by Mr. Boughton, whose 


(1) Of course the artist will say, and no doubt with perfect truth, that he never 


thought of it being regarded in this way. That artists do not think is, however, the 
very point complained of. ‘4 
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works this year, however, are hardly equal to previous productions, 
and wanting in energy and certainty of purpose. Mr. P. R. Morris 
touches, in a lighter and happier mood, a similar chord. In artistic 
power and certainty of aim, the Haymakers of Billet, in the French 
Gallery in Bond-street, is, however, a superior work to anything of 
the kind in the Academy, though without the blending of moral 
purpose which, as observed, makes the specialty of the English 
idyllic school. For anything to recall the pathos and intensity of 
Walker in the delineation of ‘‘ Les Misérables ” we must cross over to 
the Exhibition of Works in Black and White, and realise the terrible 
pathos which almost stabs us to the heart in looking at the power- 
ful etching of La Mort du Vagabond by Legros, the gifted and 
earnest French artist} whom the Academy have driven from their 
walls by the exercise of a prudent persistency in hanging his works 
high out of the way of competition with their own platitudes. 

And “ platitudes,” heaven knows! is a mild term to apply to the 
works by Royal Academicians which meet the eye on the line at every 
turn. We gaze with a kind of stupefaction at the gulfs of common- 
place and vulgarity—“ within the lowest deep a lower deep ”— 
which gape before us. One painter shows a set of wooden dolls 
sitting At Dinner at Penshurst. Another paints Mrs. Primrose of 
Wakefield as a cook in masquerade, and young Thornhill, the gay 
libertine, the accomplished seducer, as a round-faced country lout. 
Of Olivia and Sophia we say nothing ; but it is worth while, in recol- 
lection, to contrast this with Newton’s scene from the same work 
which was in the winter Loan Exhibition of works of deceased 
artists. Newton did some very poor things in his day, certainly ; his 
execution was careless, and his reputation is somewhat out of date 
now ; but vulgar at least he was not, and in that picture he showed a 
refinement of feeling and a true conception of the characters, such as 
we know not where to look for in the treatment of similar subjects 
just now. Such a figure as the Olivia of Newton’s picture, so pathe- 
tically natural, so truly ladylike in her figure and manner, seems to 
be at least beyond the possibilities of Mr. Frith’s conception. But 
to return to the Academy show : another artist gives us The New Curate 
sipping tea at an afternoon call; an inane puppy whom, if one really 
met him in a drawing-room, one would be tempted to seize by the 
collar and shake till last Sunday’s offertory jingled in his pockets. 
Another (a lady this time) gives us one of those sweet works which 
mammas take their good little girls to look at while they tell them 
the story; Mrs. Fry, Bible in hand, in a very new satin dress, and 
her face highly polished to reflect the light, visiting the prisoners 
in Newgate. All honour to the good lady, who deserved better 
than to be treated in this way; but let us say plainly that of all 
things the “ goody” element is the most at variance with Art; and 
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whether Mr. Armitage’s courtesan or Mrs. Ward’s Quakeress is the 
more repellent, it would be hard to say. Another artist paints his 
compeers in an imaginary hanging committee, with countenances 
so deficient in genius and expression as to explain the existence of 
all that is here complained of, could we accept this as a fair represen- 
tation. And if the list of commonplaces is not much further extended, 
it is certainly not for want of further examples, even of a deeper 
dye. 

It is time that a plain word should be said; that what is being 
everywhere spoken in the ear should be proclaimed upon the house- 
tops. Let it then for once be openly said that the majority of the 
works of academicians which hang upon the line are matters for 
contempt to everyone with sympathies above the most vulgar and 
commonplace ideas; that the educated public will no longer stand 
them; that the poorest man who has been blessed with a heart to 
feel and a head to understand what is truly noble in Art would scorn 
to hang them on his walls, or to show them to friends as his pro- 
perty, if he were offered an annuity to do so; that so far from the 
Royal Academy being an influence for raising public taste and 
perception for Art, it is, in virtue of a large proportion of the works 
it most prominently exhibits, an engine for debasing and vulgarising 
public taste ; that if the works of some seven or eight at least of the 
most prominent and prolific exhibitors who write R.A. after their 
names were collected and neatly piled in a pyramid, well served with 
petroleum or other inflammable substances and set fire to, and if a 
small slice of public money were voted to give pensions to their 
authors on condition of their never painting another picture, an 
important step would have been taken in the way of raising public 
taste, and providing for the advancement of English Art. 

Having cleared the air a little, we may be at liberty to consider 
one or two more of the leading works of the year, and the reflections 
they may suggest. Mr. Fildes’s large picture of The Widower is a 
typical work, illustrating a class of subject in which (in English Art 
at least) appeal is made to sentiment rather than to any perception 
of artistic effect or treatment. Is the sentiment altogether genuine ; 
and is it well, or alegitimate end of Art, to harrow the feelings with 
such representations of unmitigated distress? The first question is 
important, since nothing is more repellent to the mind than 
the slightest suspicion of the use of representations of human 
misery, morbidly depicted, with no real feeling or sympathy 
on the part of the artist, to produce a cheap sensation. It is 
the consciousness of this kind of unreality that renders what 
average readers think the most pathetic scenes in Dickens so 
futile and repelling to more thoughtful critics. But I think 
Mr. Fildes’s picture conveys the impression that there is 
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genuine feeling in it. It is hardly, however, in accordance with 
artistic ends to paint on so large a scale a subject that includes so 
much detail that is the reverse of beautiful. The extent of canvas 
occupied in the painting of mere dirt in this picture is an actual 
drawback to its effect, and the minute realism with which it is 
(almost necessarily) done, contributes to suggest the idea of morbid 
feeling just referred to. All that is impressive in the subject 
would have equally told its tale on a much smaller scale. Those 
who remember the solemn and pathetic work by Israéls, called 
Mourners, which was in Mr. Wallis’s gallery last year, will 
recognise how far more impressive, and yet less painful, such a 
subject can be made on a smaller scale, though in a greater style of 
Art, in which all the prosaic details of mere squalor are subordinated 
to the expression of the sanctity and pathos of grief. The subject 
suggests another consideration. There seems to be a kind of tacit 
feeling among English artists that the pathos and tragedy of 
private and home life can only be fitly illustrated in the dwellings 
of the poor, in the class of pictures with which the name of 
Faed, for instance, is most connected. Do they really suppose 
that human nature in silks and fine array is essentially different 
from human nature in homespun? Do they imagine that beneath 
the more conventional forms of life, in what Mr. Disraeli would 
call the gilded saloon, there is not as much stirring of human 
passion and hope, and disappointment and despair, as within the 
walls of the cottage? We may go further, and say not only 
that the surroundings in the former case offer really more for the 
painter, but that the pathos, when real, is stronger and more 
passionate in the more highly strung and therefore more sensitive 
organization.' The prejudice which would regard only the humbler 
phases of society as containing any real strength and elevation of 
character, any natural and healthy feeling, is nearly as vulgar as 
the opposite one, and quite as false. Some modern French painters 
know this well, and have illustrated it well in their art; it is the more 
vexatious to find that one clever Frenchman who has naturalised 
himself among us, appears, in his art at least, to have no eyes for any 
but the most frivolous and commonplace side of English society. 
According to M. Tissot, who is far too clever and conscientious a 
painter for his works to be called vulgar in an artistic sense, and 
who has hit to a nicety often the outward manner, pose, and costume 
of some of the personages who constitute “society” (not, however, 
in the group of snobs portrayed this year under the title The 
Thames), there is but one type of girl in London—vapid, dressy, and 


(1) It may be suggested that some of our English artists might with advantage study 
their Balzac a little, if only to emancipate themselves from the mere every-dav homeli- 
ness of interest so prevalent in their paintings of social subjects. 
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inane. One is thankful that there is, after all, more than M. Tissot 
sees ; that there are still a few Ethel Newcomes to be found, who 
secretly scorn their existence of balls and receptions, and whose 
countenances and manners may give a better index of this than the 
Anglo-French painter seems to have discovered as yet. 

And here, touching on the relation between pictures and society, 
one is tempted to a reflection suggested by that branch of Art in 
which this relation is more especially apparent. Has it occurred 
to any one to notice, in comparing the numerous portraits by Rey- 
nolds, Romney, and Gainsborough, which have been collected at the 
recent winter exhibitions, with the modern portraits at the Academy, 
how far inferior in grace and refinement of expression, in lady- 
like dignity of manner, are the contemporary portraits of ladies to 
those of Reynolds and his compeers? The point is a difficult 
one to illustrate fully, because obvious considerations preclude the 
reference here to any special examples in contemporary portraiture, 
except in regard merely to the painter’s workmanship. In Rey- 
nolds and Gainsborough is to be remarked, for one thing, the easy 
and natural turn which they always contrived to impart to their 
portraits, totally removing all idea of the personages sitting for 
their likeness. This is carried even into free and unrestrained 
action sometimes, and with perfect success; as in Reynolds’ Lady 
Pelham feeding Chickens, or the still more charming Lady Frances 
Wyndham, walking quickly through the picture with a look and 
action of greeting, an image of youthful grace and beauty ; or in 
Gainsborough’s portrait groups (in this year’s Loan Exhibition) of 
ladies Walking in the Mall, under the rich masses of summer 
foliage, with rustling dress and buoyant, elastic step; a bright 
moment of the life of long-ago caught and fixed on the canvas. 
The most popular, and perhaps the most brilliant, of our contem- 
porary portrait painters exhibited last year a portrait of a young 
lady, which was greatly admired by every one except (I believe) the 
friends of the sitter, which, with all its brilliancy and force of 
execution, gave one the idea that the lady had been dropped into the 
frame, and told to look straight before her and think of nothing. 
There is more grace and point in one of Mr. Millais’ portraits in this 
year’s exhibition, though the lady’s blue velvet dress strangely divides 
one’s attention with the countenance. But there seems to be a 
radical difference, too, in the prevalent character and expression of 
our feminine portraiture as compared with that of the Reynolds 
period. We never seem to see a portrait now pervaded by that 
quiet delicacy and refinement and reserve of manner which we recall 
in such portraits as The Two Sisters, by Gainsborough (Mr. Graham’s 
picture in last year’s Loan Exhibition), or Romney’s Duchess- 
Countess of Sutherland, in this year’s Loan Exhibition, or a score of 
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others that might be named. There is in the modern feminine 
portrait, as a rule, a hard, pronounced expression, a hardihood of 
manner, a suspicion even of what the French style chic, which is not 
agreeable. Is it that we have no one now who can paint a lady ? 
Or that a different class of persons get painted? Or, finally, that 
a change has come over the English lady? A little of all three, 
perhaps ; but the latter is the most important count in the accusa- 
tion. And the fact probably is that the change, so far as it is a 
deterioration, is to be traced partly to the great predominance of mere 
money status, the influence of the nouveaus riches, partly to the 
tremendous pace of London life, intellectually as well as socially 
considered. In regard to the latter point, one may say that no place 
is left for the cultus of the finer graces of womanhood ; and in place 
of the lady of Romney and Reynolds (not to name a much more 
recent period), we have Miss Bilderbogey, who, as Punch has told 
us, “is admitted by all who know her to be physically, morally, and 
intellectually perfect.” And an enormously clever young woman Miss 
Bilderbogey is, and exceedingly good company at a dinner or a soirée. 
There is hardly a subject of interest of the day on which she has 
not qualified herself to form some kind of opinion, or at least to 
discuss it with intelligence, and more or less of logical sequence. 
But with all this we, nous autres hommes, miss something ; a certain 
repose, and grace, and dignified reserve which some of us have been 
accustomed to associate with our highest ideal of feminine character, 
and, missing which, we are sometimes even tempted to think of the 
legendary consequences of eating of the Tree of Knowledge. The 
Two Sisters of Gainsborough, could we meet them now, would 
probably care little about Light and Heat, or even about vanadium, 
and might be indifferent to Wagner. Yet they and the type to which 
they belong represent something that we can ill afford to see decay 
—something which is only one side certainly of the perfect ideal of 
womanhood, but is a more important side than people are disposed 
to think just at present; and which after all, perhaps, is only 
temporarily overlaid, not lost, but to take its right place, in 
harmony with other graces, in the figure of the “ perfect woman, 
nobly planned,” of the future. 

In masculine portraits modern Art seems to be much stronger 
than in feminine ones. One could hardly see-three portraits more 
thoroughly manly, straightforward, and at the same time artistic 
in feeling and execution, than Mr. Ouless’s Mr. Bouverie, Mr. 
Leighton’s Captain Burton, and Mr. Watts’s Dr. Macnamara; all 
distinguished by their own specialties of csthetic treatment, which 
it would be interesting to discriminate did space permit. This year, 
too, the annual plague of presentation teaboard portraits of nobodies 
has been less rife than usual. But we are in danger of forgetting 
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landscape, and there is Mr. Millais’s portrait-landscape, as we may 
call it, compelling attention. ‘‘ What do we demand of landscape 
painting ?” isa question which this work irresistibly suggests. One 
of two things, it may be replied—either that the painter arouse in 
us the same emotion which the landscape itself would, or that he 
convey to us, at least, the emotion which it aroused in himself. 
The two, no doubt, may be often combined; but one or other we 
must have, to raise the painting above mere materialism. No doubt 
the impression produced by nature is derived from an aggregate of 
innumerable facts; could we represent on canvas the whole of those 
facts in their entirety, the result would be identical with the effect 
of nature. But todo this is utterly impossible, because the aggre- 
gate includes not only facts of form, but of distance, of aerial per- 
spective, which, in great measure, defeat each other in any effort to 
represent them. To know in what the sentiment of the scene con- 
sists, to give the summary of it so as to awaken in us the same 
sentiment, is that wherein the instinct or genius of the landscape- 
painter is shown. In spite of the extraordinarily brilliant and care- 
ful excution of this work, it is difficult to say that it tells us 
anything more than the material facts of the scene, and the 
artist’s unwearied diligence and ability in representing them. 
It neither raises any emotion in our minds, such as a wide 
stretch of landscape in nature would, nor does it convey to us any 
idea of the feeling with which the artist regarded it. All that we 
can be certain of in this respect is that he intended to make a 
surpassingly brilliant and accurate study of foreground detail, and 
has succeeded to perfection. We almost fancy we could feel the 
soft, wet ground “quash” under our feet; and so far, certainly, we 
have the feeling of the scene. The work has its own interest from 
its splendid execution ; an execution so minute and so truthful, as far 
as it goes, as to produce, indeed, almost the effect of genius: but only 
almost. Compare this, for instance, with Rousseau’s Lisiére de 
Clairbois in the Bond Street Gallery. There is no such realisation of 
detail here; there is nothing which is illusive to the eye; but as we 
contemplate the heavy masses of the great tree in the centre, we 
begin gradually to see into its depths of mysterious shadow, and to 
hear the kind of “ancient melody ” which it makes to our minds, 
because it made the same to the artist’s mind, and the picture is the 
offspring of love and enthusiasm, and not of ability and industry, 
however unsurpassed. 

Mr. Brett is another artist who, with apparently stronger sym- 
pathies with nature, has endeavoured to work out his interpretation 
from the materialistic point of view, and he has made some splendid 
successes ; we need only recall Boulders and The Spires and Steeples of 
the Channel Islands, in the latter of which the expanse of calm sea was 
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so real that on first catching sight of it through the crowd, the 
impression was as if the wall of the room had been removed, and a 
sudden view out to sea laid open. But both these and other examples 
dealt with very simple phenomena. In his work this year, A certain 
Trout-stream, the artist has applied the same method to a more com- 
plex subject, and the result is certainly not so successful; the 
painting is hard and artificial as a whole, though containing splendid 
points of detail. Mr. Hook’s widely different art illustrates in 
perfection what was said at the commencement of these remarks 
as to the intellectual interest arising from the perception by the 
artist of the relation of means to an end. In his broad and 
balanced style we have just what pigments can best give us of 
nature, and nothing more. It is true that the feeling underlying 
the whole, though perfectly true as far as it goes, is rather restricted 
and placid; it does not touch us deeply; it represents the idyll 
rather than the tragedy of the sea. This latter is the province of 
Mr. Moore, whose Lifeboat this year is a worthy companion to 
Outside the Harbour last year, and whose treatment of the subject is 
a further illustration of the same principle of subordinating detail 
to the main feeling and to the capabilities of the material. As J 
was listening the other day to: the roar of Mr. Moore’s sea, a 
spectator at my elbow spoke of the work to his companion with a 
sort of angry contempt: “ Who ever saw the sea all grey like that ?”’ 
No one, perhaps, my good friend; but which of your humdrum 
imitative painters ever gave the cold gleam and the roar and hiss 
of the sea on canvas in that way, or (still more) the peculiar cruel 
impression produced by the sight of a heavy surf in the fury of a 
gale? That is what the artist has aimed at; that is his translation 
into pigments of what most impressed him in the scene; and to 
realise that aim with the more intensity he has been content to 
drop details which, considering the limits of painting, could only 
weaken the main impression: and there is the philosophy of it. 

It is this inner consciousness of the artist, this realisation by him 
of the pervading feeling of the scene, which gives the highest intel- 
lectual interest to landscape art, and constitutes the real excellence 
of the contemporary school of French landscape-painting in its best 
form, which is so little understood in England, though it is really 
an amplification and extension of the art of Constable. It is this 
which gives value to such quiet and unpretending works as those of 
Mr. Aumonier, whose Thames landscape, under the title Water- 
lilies, as well as others that he has exhibited, show that he has the 
feeling of a true artist. Without this inner feeling, this breadth of 
sentiment and handling, the most ambitious efforts become little 
more than mere scenic effect. We pass by coldly such works as 
those of Mr. Vicat Cole or Mr. H. W.B. Davis: clever and effective 
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they undoubtedly are, but they are mere picture-making—no poetic 
necessity underlies them ; we seem to see how their striking points 
are arranged and contrived; in Edie Ochiltree’s phrase, we “ken 
the biggin’ o’t.” 

Sculpture in England is commonly a rather sad subject. In 
the first place there is little demand for it, and even less 
comprehension of it. It may be doubted whether there 
are five hundred people in Great Britain who have the slightest 
notion of what should be the aim of sculpture, what subjects 
it is fitted to deal with, what is the true treatment of 
them. From being the greatest and most intellectual of the arts, 
the medium for the representation of abstract thought in abstract 
form, it has dwindled into a sort of toy. Thanks to the influence of 
the tawdry modern Italian school, which has found ready imitators 
here, it seems now to be supposed that marble can hardly be better 
employed than in cutting out the details of costume ; and when the 
Academy gives honourable place to trickery of this kind, it is not 
surprising to see that the committee of that noble institution for 
the encouragement of high art, the Westminster Aquarium, have 
just given a prize to a statue with boots, breeches, fur-trimmed coat 
and everything complete, (which, by the way, was in the Academy 
last year). But even apart from this gross esthetic absurdity, the 
vapid and prosaic character of most of the sculpture subjects in the 
Academy year after year, the utter want of high aims or high asso- 
ciations in the subjects represented, is something deplorable. Yet 
we have not been without great works, which might have aroused 
a higher ambition among our sculptors generally. Nearly all that 
Mr. Woolner does is characterized by serious thought and purpose, 
and a true perception of the nobler side of his art: and both his 
fine colossal statue of Lord Lawrence and his little diploma work of 
Achilles shouting from the Trenches are things refreshing to meet 
with. We have, too, within a short period of time, witnessed the 
production of two grand works of the monumental class, the authors 
of both of which have been since lost to us. The first I refer to 
is that splendid equestrian statue of Sir James Outram, with the 
production of which Foley brought to its culmination a career 
marked by continually developing power, and which, in its chival- 
rous aspect and attitude, as of a hero in the ardour of battle, rouses us 
like some of the grandest passages in the Iliad. And the other work 
is the one which this year makes the Academy sculpture-room for once 
the artistic, as it is the material centre of the building; the group of 
Valour and Cowardice, forming one of the flanking groups of Alfred 
Stevens’s Wellington Memorial. It is impossible not to notice that 
this work—the one really great work of the Academy Exhibition, the 
one work produced in England of late years which carries us back in 
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imagination to the grand period of Italian Art—stands in the place 
occupied two or three years ago by a group which also enjoyed 
pre-eminence among the sculpture work of the year, the Danse of 
Carpeaux (also dead, unfortunately), the wild energy of which fairly 
startled those accustomed to the tame and “ goody” subjects of 
average English sculpture. But the group now occupying the same 
place has a still prouder claim to admiration. Not only does it illus- 
trate, in its outline and modelling, the loftiest and completest style 
of artistic execution ; not only does the design—the grand female 
figure above, calmly expectant of whatever may have to be encoun- 
tered ; the strong but ignoble figure beneath, crouching beneath and 
peering from under his shield—express, in the directest and most 
forcible language, the thought of the artist; but the work has that 
moral grandeur of aim which gives the last and highest touch of 
greatness to an artistic production. Let me not be misunderstood 
in saying this. Most explicitly do I repudiate all leaning towards 
what Mr. Swinburne has called the “ great moral heresy” in regard 
to Art—the idea that a work of Art is to have a lesson, a moral, 
tacked to it, that it is to preach one a sermon. Any such deliberate 
intention defeats its own aim. What I refer to is that kind of high 
feeling in a work which occasions a corresponding feeling in our 
minds, and leaves with us an impression of something great to be 
aspired to; and such a feeling this group embodies. It was a work 
long and silently and patiently thought over. All that we heard for 
years of it was through the periodical squabbles in Parliament as to 
whether the sculptor was entitled to any more money, and “ when 
he was going to finish ;” but “ finis coronat opus,” and when the 
Wellington Monument shall be actually put together in its com- 
plete form, a work will have been produced which will command 
the interest of future generations, not more as the monument of 
Wellington than as the design of Stevens. 

It is pleasant to lay down the pen with the thought of this great 
production filling one’s mind; cheering to reflect, too, that the power 
to produce what is really great in Art is not necessarily extinct in 
these latter days, but waits, perhaps, only upon such conscientious 
and prolonged thought as Stevens gave to his work. More of such 
thoughtfulness must go into our English Art, less toleration be given 
to such mere mechanical productions as some that have been referred 
to, unless we wish to end by concurrence in the view of Byron, who 
reckoned among the advantages of life in the harem that for its 
fair inmates— 


‘‘ No exhibition stares with annual pictures.” 


H. H. Sraruam. 
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WE often speak of the balance of the public judgment, and of the 
determination of public opinion, but we rarely inquire how these 
results should be tested, and still more rarely how they are 
produced. 

Where are we to seek for an unfailing declaration of the opinion 
of the public, and indeed what is this public whose opinion is under- 
stood to rule us? The voice of Parliament determines the 
legislation adopted from time to time ; but it will be at once said by 
many that we must look not to Parliament as a whole, but to the 
House of Commons if we would discover the balance of public 
opinion. There are obvious reasons why neither the House of Com- 
mons nor Parliament can be accepted as an infallible register of 
public opinion. It has often happened that the policy approved by 
the House of Commons and by Parliament has been changed within 
a few months, as a consequence of a general election. The com- 
position of the House of Commons has been rectified, and a majority 
is found supporting what a former majority opposed, and yet no one 
would say that public opinion had changed in the interval. Public 
opinion must be found outside Parliament, and it would seem to be 
manifested by the balance of the decisions of the voters who came to 
the poll in the several constituencies, electing the members of the 
House of Commons. It is, however, impossible to accept this as 
final. I pass by the objections that the lists of persons entitled to 
vote at elections exclude a large number of the inhabitants of these 
islands capable of forming an opinion on the conduct of public affairs, 
and whose suffrages we would gladly collect upon special questions ; 
that a considerable number of those whose names are inscribed on 
the registers do not attend at the polls; and that the opinions of the 
electorate are registered in constituencies of all degrees of size, so 
that the representatives of a small portion of the total electorate may 
outnumber and outvote the representatives of the majority. All these 
objections, and others that might be added, reveal substantial defects 
in the representative machinery of our country ; but they do not 
diminish from the truth that the public opinion which does govern 
us is expressed and registered in the result of a general election, and 
there only do we find a trustworthy declaration of it. But this 
proposition must be accompanied by an important qualification, if 
we would not be misled by it. The verdict of the country, as it is 
often called, is pronounced upon a single issue at a general election ; 
sometimes on the adoption or rejection of a particular policy, some- 
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times, and more commonly, on the choice between two men, or even 
on the maintenance in power, or banishment of a particular man as 
supreme minister ; and the result gives us little or no assistance in 
ascertaining the judgment of the electorate on subordinate questions. 
The last general election dismissed Mr. Gladstone from place, but 
who can say what would have been the answer if the policy of Mr. 
Osborne Morgan’s Burials Bill had been separately submitted, not 
by way of plébiscite to the electorate, but to the decision of the local 
majorities in the existing electoral districts? It is open to anyone 
to contend that there would have been a still larger majority than 
the general election has produced against this measure, as another 
may assert that the constituencies, if polled upon it, would have given 
a decisive vote in its favour. It is not my purpose to vindicate any 
opinion on the point; the proposition I would express is that whilst 
the shifting of the majority of the House of Commons is a conclusive 
proof that the judgment of the electorate, taken as we take it, was 
against the retention of office by Mr. Gladstone, it scarcely raises a 
presumption as to the inclination of the opinion of the electorate on 
special questions. 

It is no doubt true that Mr. Gladstone’s name did in some 
vague fashion represent a policy which may perhaps be described 
as a policy of movement, and it may therefore be inferred by some 
that the rejection of him as minister was a declaration against 
a policy of movement, and therefore against the measure of which 
I have spoken, as an example of that policy; but this seems to 
me a misapprehension of the significance of the popular vote. 
The condemnation of Mr. Gladstone’s policy extended rather to the 
unknown capabilities of his development, than to the small projects 
he had so far countenanced. This view may not be at once accepted, 
but it may perhaps derive support if the reader will test it in a hypo- 
thetical fashion. If we suppose the voters of 1868 and of 1874 
severally interrogated as to the meaning of their votes, and 
especially on the bearing of them on the minor question of the 
Burials Bill, we should probably find those who changed sides, and 
those who, voting for Liberal candidates in 1868, abstained from 
voting in 1874; and those who, abstaining from voting in 1868, 
voted for Conservatives in 1874—those upon whose action the 
difference of the results of the two elections depended—saying: “ It 
is true that by my conduct in 1868 I helped to return a Liberal 
majority, knowing that the promotion of the Burials Bill was one of 
their ends; I was quite content that it should be passed, perhaps 
even wished that it should be passed, and‘ my opinion on this 
matter in 1874 was the same that it was in 1868; but on this second 
occasion I helped to return a Conservative majority because, for 
this or that reason, I thought we had had enough of Mr. Gladstone 
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for the time, and that the Burials Bill could wait.” Enough, 
however, has perhaps been said to secure assent to the conclusions 
that no test of public opinion can be cited as conclusive, except the 
result of a general election; that this test is of little or no value 
except with reference to the special question practically proposed to 
the electorate at the time of the election; and that upon subsidiary 
questions, and questions that emerge during the existence of a House 
of Commons, we are reduced to guess the current of popular 
judgment. 

A problem of far more difficulty and interest than that of testing 
public opinion is the ascertainment of the forces under the influence 
of which it is produced. How is it that, on the special questions 
referred to it, the judgment of the electorate now inclines one way 
and now another? How is it that on every question there is a 
determination of opinion that might at any moment be crystallized 
by a general election, though without that process we cannot authori- 
tatively declare what it is? We know that the area of the United 
Kingdom is parcelled out into some four hundred districts, and 
within the limits of each of these circumscriptions there is a register 
kept of the persons authorised to vote at parliamentary elections, and 
the choice of the representative or representatives of the district lies 
with the majority of those among the registered electors who can be 
brought to inscribe their votes at the polling-booths at the time of an 
election. If we want to understand the forces that produce public 
opinion, we must study the process of ascertaining what is taken to 
be the opinion of one of the districts—a constituency whose aggre- 
gate opinions constitute public opinion. It would always be rash, 
and not unfrequently erroneous, to assume that the apparent verdict 
of a constituency represents the unbiassed judgment of the electors 
who may vote—that judgment which the same men would give were 
they not swayed by the existence of repressive forces to which they 
defer. We have a great body of parliamentary tradition among us; 
and the course of political movement is largely under the control of 
those persons, or of that person, who is supposed to be the depositary 
of the wisdom of this tradition. The change of treatment of the 
subject of parliamentary reform which followed on the death of 
Lord Palmerston is an illustration of this truth. At the general 
election which preceded his death reform was pushed into the back- 
ground, as it was known that Lord Palmerston was averse to any move- 
ment of this kind, and his authority repressed its adoption as part of 
the accepted creed of Liberal voters in constituencies. No one man 
may now exercise a similar power, but the opinions which are gene- 
rated and operative at any time on one side of the House of Commons, 
as to what may be tried to be done, and on the other, as to what 
may still be defended and what must be abandoned, must continue 
to influence, to repress, and to divert the opinions of constituencies. 
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If Mr. Gladstone were to answer in the negative the question he 
recently discussed, whether the Church of England is worth pre- 
serving—if Mr. Disraeli declared his reliance on the conservatism of 
the county householder, and sought fresh strength in his enfranchise- 
ment and the increase of the number of his representatives—opinions 
would at once be precipitated which are now in suspension. It is 
true that these men are themselves acted upon by forces to the 
resultants of which they give expression, but there remains in each 
case an individuality rejecting or accepting external influences, and 
strong to determine the course of political action. 

Some of our institutions have an enormous power exercised in a 
similar way. The House of Lords affects the opinions of the House 
of Commons, and thus indirectly as well as directly modifies the 
opinions of constituencies. The existence of the House of Lords is 
cited as a reason for not entertaining the consideration of particular 
changes, sometimes by men who screen their own repugnance to 
these proposals behind the Lords; but frequently also by men who 
would be honestly pleased to see them adopted, and shrink only from 
the collision that might be provoked were their adoption pressed. 
The Established Church is another institution which affects the 
courage and modifies the action of voters. Its roots seem to strike 
so deep, and to push in such interlacing fashion through the 
groundwork of English life, that men are afraid to think of the 
convulsion that might attend its overthrow. If, again, instead of 
speaking of constituencies generally, we confine our thoughts for a few 
moments to county constituencies, and especially to those in which 
the organization of rural life has not been overpowered by an 
outrunning metropolis, or by the development of manufacturing 
industries, we shall see other institutions exercising the greatest 
influence in shaping the expressed opinions of electors. In every 
rural county there is a select class always living en évidence before 
the community, whose sayings and doings necessarily occupy a large 
part of the attention of their neighbours. Upon the chief landowners 
in the district are thrown the primary functions of criminal justice ; 
and to the same landowners, assembled together once a quarter for 
the purpose, is entrusted the final hearing of all criminal cases of 
secondary importance. The same landowners have exclusive control 
of the civil administration of the county, and large powers are 
reserved for them in the more narrowly-localised administration of 
highway boards and of boards of guardians. When it is added that 
the largest proprietors among these landowners often hold, as a 
matter of property, the singular privilege of choosing the spiritual 
teachers and guides of many parishes in the county, whenever a 
vacancy occurs among them, and that each proprietor has uncon- 
trolled discretion in determining whether the lands he does not 
choose to cultivate himself shall be cultivated by any other person, 
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and if so, upon what terms of tenure, it cannot be surprising that 
the thoughts of the dwellers in rural England, especially of agri- 
cultural occupants of land, should follow the minds of landowners 
as the eyes of a servant follow the hands of his master. A farmer 
with a gift for analysis might say of his landlord: “ He lays down 
the law under which I follow my calling and earn my bread; he 
or his father appointed the parson who lays down the laws of my 
spiritual life ; he sits on the bench to lay down the law of the land 
for every one in the district; it depends upon his will whether a 
public-house in the neighbourhood shall be open or shut; when I sit 
beside him at the board of guardians, his opinion rules what worn- 
out labourers shall receive out-door relief, and what sort of relief 
shall be given ; wherever I turn, I find his will guiding and con- 
trolling my own, and it is a necessary consequence that when I am 
nominally called upon to elect a member of parliament, I should 
look to him to tell me what to do.” The inhabitants of rural 
counties who are not farmers are still led by numerous ties to look 
upon the landowners of the neighbourhood as a caste set apart to 
initiate and conduct all public functions, without whose countenance 
and leadership nothing can be successful. My single object is to 
investigate facts, but I should be misunderstood if I did not add that 
there might be, and in my belief there are, many worse guides than 
the class whose commanding power I have described. It is pro- 
bable, nay, it is certain, that that power, great as it always must 
have been, would not have been as great as it is had it not been 
exercised, on the whole, in a spirit of integrity, with a real regard 
for justice, and an honest, if not very enlightened, desire to promote 
the public welfare. 

I have endeavoured to describe some of the chief influences which, 
as far as I can see, control and modify the course of public opinion 
and prepare it to pronounce a definite judgment upon any issue that 
may at any time be submitted for decision; but there remains one 
influence more powerful than all these—an influence in subordina- 
tion to which they work—which requires a separate examination. 
We collect the working judgment of the nation by calling together 
the electors of each constituency and directing them to choose some 
man or men to speak for them in the House of Commons. The 
majority of those electors who can be induced to come to the poll 
elect these spokesmen. The question is, How shall this majority be 
secured? This is an eminently practical question, which has been 
everywhere repeatedly considered; and the means of settling it in 
any constituency have long since been in a large measure prepared 
for those who approach it. The experience of the past limits the 
capacity of action and rules the conduct of the present. There is a 
body of electors who may be relied upon to support a candidate of 
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the policy of change, and there is another body as steady in sup- 
porting a candidate opposed to this policy—the form the policy 
takes being determined by the lines of attack and defence drawn in 
the House of Commons. If Parliament is created by the con- 
stituencies, it reacts upon them. Sometimes it happens that the lust 
work of the expiring Parliament has been the definition of the especial 
proposal of change upon which the constituencies shall be divided ; 
sometimes the issue left to them is no more than a choice between 
opposing leaders, whose names are accepted as the standards of con- 
test. 

In every case the first condition of success is that each candi- 
date shall be clearly identified with the policy of the party whose 
followers he seeks to attract. Whatever else he does he must sup- 
port the Ministry unreservedly, or he must go with the Opposition 
as far as the corporate action of the Opposition extends. How far is 
he at liberty to add on anything to those limited qualifications ? The 
balance of victory often—it may be said constantly—rests with those 
electors who are not recognised as enrolled under either banner. 
The candidate who would win tries to induce these to come forward 
and vote for him, while taking care to do nothing that shall alienate 
his more devoted supporters. They are practically the masters of 
the situation, and the position they occupy shows that they are not 
in any sense keen politicians. In times which may be supposed to 
be distant, a direct application of the power of money induced a 
sufficient number of them to lay aside their hesitation and declare 
what should, in their opinion, be the policy of the new Parliament, 
and a spirit of lavishness in the matter of electioneering expenses is 
still of great influence in forming their judgment. But the hovering 
and doubtful voters are far from being always venal. They are 
cautious, perhaps timid, lukewarm, cold-blooded creatures, sceptical 
of political professions, and, in some instances, disdainful of political 
life. Whoever tries to win them to his side must strive to take the 
colour out of his opinions. If he is Conservative he protests that he 
is in no way re-actionary, and that he is by no means an unreasoning 
opponent of well-considered proposals of change; if he is 2 Liberal 
he is not revolutionary, and he repudiates with indignation every 
imputation of sympathy with those who would depart from the 
ancient lines of the Constitution. A candidate who is hampered 
with views of his own will studiously repress them. If they 
referred to some subject outside domestic politics, such as the govern- 
ment of India, he might, perhaps, briefly indicate them, subject 
to the condition that he did not weary the electors by talking to 
them on subjects they did not understand; though even this is 
dangerous, as indicating an activity of mind that might lead the 
candidate to wander from his straight duty asa member. He soon 
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perceives the advantages of practising an economy of revelation, but 
this is extremely difficult except where there is nothing to reveal. 
The best way of winning neutral votes appears to be to add toa 
sober adoption of the symbols of a party the prestige of wealth, or of 
rank, or of some form of social stability. But there are other voters 
holding themselves aloof from the two chief organizations within 
the constituency, besides the lukewarm politicians. These are the 
devotees of some particular measure not adopted within the pro- 
gramme of either party, who make their support contingent on a 
pledge to promote their aims. If they are resolute and compact their 
adherence may be indispensable to victory. The most serious con- 
sultations between the candidates and their immediate friends are 
occupied in discussing the possibilities of an accommodation with 
these special partisans, and if consenting to their views does not 
alienate other supporters an agreement is frequently established. I 
find no fault with their persistency. In some cases I may think 
that they overestimate the value of their object, but the estimate 
once formed, their subsequent conduct appears entirely right. It is 
by such persons, and by such persons alone, that new ideas are intro- 
duced into the field of practical politics. They send a certain number 
of more or less sincere representatives to the House of Commons, 
where their aims are forced upon the attention of leaders of parties, 
who after sessions and Parliaments of various fortunes are not unfre- 
quently led to adopt them. 

But the objections to this method of advancing opinions are obvious. 
When adhesion to a particular project of law is first successfully 
enforced as a condition of the election of a candidate, the support of 
the project in the House of Commons is disproportionately in excess 
of the support of it in the country ; and this naturally brings about 
a reaction, so that in the next Parliament its strength is less in the 
House of Commons than it is outside it. The apparent strength of 
the Permissive Bill, once in excess, is now ludicrously below its real 
strength. Our method of procedure never gives us an assurance 
that we have a right measure of the national judgment upon any 
proposal, and though it may be presumed that an ultimate victory 
in the Legislature corresponds to a conversion of constituencies, 
we cannot even then be sure that it is not due to a weary sub- 
mission to a fatalistic apprehension of an irresistible onset. Our 
experience of the history of special movements has been too limited 
to justify any general conclusions with respect to them. Those that 
have hitherto prevailed, the admission of Jews to Parliament, the 
secularisation of the universities, the ballot, the abolition of church 
rates, and the like, have been instances of victories over privilege ; 
and the Burials Bill and the Women’s Disabilities Bill will, in due 
time, become law through the power of the same principle, but there 
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are measures now annually produced before Parliament not appealing 
to the sentiment of equality, whose fate must be a matter of doubtful 
speculation. 

Subject to the exception of which I have last spoken, it would 
seem that all the influences which prevail among us to repress the 
development of opinion are brought into strongest operation at the 
time of a general election. Issues that have been long fought are 
then defined, but the introduction of new subjects of controversy is 
carefully avoided by those who are hoping for success. The best 
candidate is the man who is not troubled with thoughts of anything 
beyond what is comprised in the programme of his party in the 
constituency for which he is standing; the next best is he who 
appears to be nearest to this. The conditions limiting the choice 
of candidates necessarily affect the character of the House of 
Commons in tending to make it always a chamber of mediocrity. 
There are persons who regard this result with satisfaction. They 
tell us that what is wanted in the Legislature is not a multiplication 
of Mr. Burke, but of men who have the wisdom to be content “to 
say ditto to Mr. Burke.” The prime business of the Legislature is 
to legislate ; the development of the political education of the nation 
may be left to external agencies.. My friend, Mr. Leslie Stephen, 
writing some months since in this Review, said: “So long as the 
habit of free discussion is rooted in the national character, and 
Parliament subservient to the national will, we have a security 
for the influence of all shades of opinion far more effective than that 
which can be given by any political contrivance.” No positive 
valuation can be made of contrivances that have never been tried, 
but the conditions to which Mr. Stephen refers appear to exist in 
the United States, where the security for the influence of all shades 
of opinion on legislation is assuredly very imperfect. I am, how- 
ever, prepared to uphold the paradox that the most important 
function of the House of Commons is not that of legislation, but of 
discussion. It is only where previous discussions have been imperfect 
that the House of Commons appears to take an important part in 
legislation. The actual work of legislation is entrusted to the 
irregular committee, called the Cabinet, with their skilled assistants, 
and their schemes are ratified at once if they correspond with the 
principles that have been clearly approved in debate. Take the 
case of the Irish Church Act, to which reference has been made. 
Parliament practically approved it as it was presented by Mr. 
Gladstone, with the exception of the application of the ultimate 
surplus, which was reserved for further determination, because it 
had not been clarified by discussion. The real work of Parliament 
in this matter was spread over long years, and I am disposed to 
think that a right judgment would declare it to have been most 
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valuable in the days when it was least esteemed. The intelligence 
and conscience of the inhabitants of Great Britain were at least kept 
in an uneasy condition, and if it is to be confessed with regret and 
shame that an explosion at Clerkenwell was necessary to produce 
conviction, it may be added that the apparent slowness to yield to 
the demands of justice must be attributed in no small degree to the 
operation of machinery, which had the effect of causing the numbers 
of those prepared to support these demands to be underrated, and 
the best advocates of them to be excluded from the House of Com- 
mons. A case occurs to my memory of a gentleman having, at 
their request, an interview with the Liberal committee of a parlia- 
mentary borough, about a dozen years before the passing of the Irish 
Church Act. He told them that he would promote the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church, and the reply was, “That would delight 
a great many of our friends, but we cannot carry a candidate pre- 
pared for such a step,” and he returned by the next train to London. 
There must be many movements now kept back by similar causes. 
But even if it were allowed that the House of Commons is of more 
importance as a legislative than as the grand inquest of the nation, 
it cannot be admitted that its efficiency as a legislative machine would 
be impaired by an inundation of Burkes. As it is impossible to get 
more than twenty-four hours in a day, it is impossible to increase 
the mass of speaking that finds vent in the House of Commons; 
but it is possible to increase the standard of intelligence of its dis- 
cussions, and the most probable consequence of the introduction of 
better men into the House would be an improvement in the quality, 
not an increase in the quantity, of its debates. And it must be 
repeated that the House of Commons is a prime engine in the 
political education of the people. Human intelligence is not created 
there, but the range of its exercise within its walls limits the range 
of popular discussion outside them. Some surprise may have been 
felt that no reference has been made to the influence of the press 
upon public opinion, but the explanation is that the action of the 
press is habitually, and in my opinion necessarily, dependent on 
the range of practical thought in Parliament. It exercises an 
enormous influence in diffusing and popularising, and thus in 
advancing ideas that have already got a foothold in the Legislature ; 
but its opportunities of original action are and must be rare. 
Develop the intellectual activity of the House of Commons, and the 
press will move forwards with it. A sense almost of emancipation 
may be expected to supervene upon it when the contraction of 
existing limits is exchanged for “an ampler region,’”—I think 
it is not mockery to add—“a diviner air.” 

There is another effect of the operation of the existing system of 
electing members of Parliament which appears to me to merit special 
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attention. If my analysis of the method of choosing a candidate be 
in any substantial measure correct, it must be admitted that, in 
addition to the preference for mediocrity, to the exclusion of men 
better fitted to serve the nation in Parliament, there must be 
attributed to it the evil of discouraging the political activity of 
many of the best among the electors. A contest necessarily divides 
the voters into two opposing parties ; but what becomes of those who 
are unable to adopt in their entirety the watchwords of either host ? 
They are repelled from both, and, except on rare occasions, they 
abstain from exercising the powers entrusted to them. Different 
opinions will be held as to the amount of loss sustained by the 
country by the retirement of such men from public life. Their 
absence will be lightly esteemed by some, who will ridicule them as 
‘trimmers,’ halting between two opinions; while others will regret 
the loss of influence of their moderating intelligence, and of the 
truthfulness of thought which keeps them aloof from party com- 
binations. ‘“ Whips” prefer members who will always vote with 
their side, but the cause of legislation would be more equable, and 
the administration of the country more nearly irreproachable, if the 
action of ministers was checked by some representatives of the 
electors who refrain from voting. It must be added that the 
abstainers are not all of one class. Among them are many who 
entered upon political life with ardour, to retire from it with dis- 
gust. Although the formal education of our youth seems arranged 
so as to exclude from it all instruction as to the meaning, and 
almost as to the history, of politics, yet few escape the contagion of 
active life, and as the lad grows up he becomes keenly interested in 
the movement of the time into which he is born. What is the 
secret of the disappearance of this energy in the years of manhood, 
when it should be strongest in its regulated force? How is it that 
we find in its place the cynicism of disbelief in the reality and value 
of political aims? Experience of the practice of politics has 
quenched the fire of youth. The reality has proved so much below 
his idea that he is at first astonished, then sickened, then repelled. 
Where he looked for activity in promoting great ends, he found 
busy calculations of the means of accommodating rival pretensions, 
and the manipulation of the expression of opinions so as to cover 
the largest number of adherents, irrespective of their value. The 
hopes of the boy were without doubt overcharged ; it was necessary 
that he should learn the conditions of practical life and the import- 
ance of compromise ; but it was not necessary that these conditions 
should be aggravated by the adoption of a machinery especially 
fitted to add to their severity ; and the importance of compromise is 
carried toa great length when it is held to justify the absolute extinc- 
tion of enthusiasm. The result is to be seen in that class of men so 
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numerous among us whose intelligence is active in all directions 
except that of politics. Once more, attention may be directed to 
the operation of the present system of elections in those constituen- 
cies where one party possesses a political predominance which is not 
contested. It is unnecessary to examine in any detail the effects 
produced in the minority. Some, and no inconsiderable proportion, 
may keep alive their interests in political life, as there are English- 
men who follow with interest the vicissitudes of politics in France, 
but the greater number fall asleep. They are never called upon to 
take any direct part in the election of the governing body of the 
nation, and they easily come to think that the work of the Legis- 
lature is something with which they have little concern, except to 
yield obedience to it. This is the prevailing feeling among women, 
as they are excluded from political privileges; and those who are 
acquainted with rural counties know how far the same feeling pre- 
vails among men who are put upon the register, but never called 
upon to vote. It is impossible to estimate the loss the nation suffers 
from the alienation of so many classes from political life. The 
alienation is indeed not complete. If they are not with us, they are 
near us; we know them; we are affected by their thoughts, not 
always well; the literature of the hour struggles, under all the 
limitations of its production, to speak for them. Yet it requires no 
exercise of a powerful imagination to understand the difference 
between the potency of the direct intervention of living forces and 
of substituted help. The masters of natural science in our day 
have made us understand that the world is crowded with competitors 
for existence, struggling for a place, and in myriads of instances 
finding none; and they have shown how small a change in the 
conditions of life is sufficient to produce a wide transformation in 
the successful modes of existence. There is a similar capability of 
transformation in the sphere of political life. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of human beings come to maturity every year in the United 
Kingdom, and when we have made every allowance for the pressure 
' of ignorance and the claims of labour, we must still confess that the 
mass of political vitality of the nation is painfully inadequate com- 
pared with what we have a right to expect from the affluence of 
the sources whence it is drawn. If any one hesitates to accept 
this conclusion, he may be asked to remember how many of the 
lettered and the opulent are ignorant and inert. An alteration in 
our political machinery cannot produce life where its germs do 
not exist, but it may suffer those germs to come to maturity instead 
of being stifled, and if our survey of the operation of the system 
we have adopted leads us to believe that it represses the growth and 
development of political vigour, the ground is at least cleared for the 
examination of any alternative machinery that may be suggested. 
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It will have been understood by what has gone before that I 
look for something like a regeneration of political life through the 
gradual transformation of our electoral system, according to the 
principles developed at length by Mr. Hare. Instead of compelling 
voters to bring themselves down to a common level in the hope of 
forming part of a majority, I would allow them to associate together 
freely according to their opinions in several groups, obtaining 
representatives according to their numbers. The immediate adoption 
of Mr. Hare’s system in its entirety I neither expect nor desire, but 
its introduction into use within the limited areas of our great towns 
and more populous counties may be anticipated, without extravagance 
of thought, in the lifetime of the new generation. If, as I am per- 
suaded, its value is proved by experience, its extended application 
will follow ; and we may leave to others coming after us the task of 
determining the extreme range of district within which it can be bene- 
ficially put into operation. The preliminary objection, that to found 
such hopes on a change of system is to look for the production of 
life by dead machinery, has probably been sufficiently answered. We 
cannot create life, but life is always being born about us; and we 
have power to determine what forms of life shall come to maturity, 
and what shall be choked and strangled at birth. We may con- 
tinuously degrade or we may continuously improve the surviving 
species. The whole scope of my argument has been designed to 
show that our present system operates to limit the quantity and 
worsen the quality of life in every division of the nation ; and were 
it not for counteracting influences, it would be as vain to expect a 
healthy result as it would be in a body every limb and member of 
which was separately swathed and bandaged. Instead of trusting 
to counteracting influences, which can but partially counteract the 
mischief gratuitously invited, why should we not adopt the régime 
of liberty instead of the régime of constriction? Instead of forcing 
men to work together because they happen to live in the same street, 
or the same ward, or the same hundred, under the penalty that their 
direct influence on the legislation of the country shall be nought unless 
they can contrive to form part of the majority of the district, why 
not let them associate with their true neighbours in thought and 
feeling ? We must go much further than what, as I have declared, I 
hold to be now possible or desirable, to make this liberty of association 
perfect; but there is, as I hope to show, ample scope for its exercise 
within the area of constituencies of cities and counties that might 
be at once created, and if I dwell on the idea of the future it is to 
make plain the meaning of what is immediately possible. Mr. 
Stephen has argued in his essay against the diminution of local 
influence thus threatened. He urges that although these influences 
are often mean and paltry, they are also, in the main, natural and 
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healthy. ‘Fhe answer seems to be that so far as these influences are 
natural and healthy they will survive to exercise their proper share 
of power, neither exaggerated nor diminished, upon the national 
organ of legislation. If they depend for their existence upon being 
kept under the forcing-glass of a small constituency they can scarcely 
be called natural or healthy, but as I am conscious of their great 
power over myself, I am inclined to credit them with an inherent 
vigour that will save them from destruction. Mr. Stephen also urges 
that the liberation of the voter from local restraints would fall in 
with, if it does not naturally lead to, a doctrine of extreme 
individualism. ‘The practical lesson of the present system is that 
each man must work with his neighbours, and, so far as he is a voter, 
merge his influence upon the Government in theirs. . . . But 
the general tendency of the other plan, so far as it is operative, 
would be to make each man an independent force, pulling the 
steering apparatus by a separate rope.” There is an apparent incon- 
sistency in the use of this argument side by side with another that 
the adoption of the principles of Mr. Hare’s scheme would increase 
the importance of national party organizations ; but the lesson of the 
necessity of association cannot be lost under a system which requires 
a certain definite number of electors to agree together to secure a 
representative. Though emancipated from the rigid ties of local 
constraint, each man must still work with his neighbours—only they 
will be neighbours in a better sense than is suggested by mere 
contiguity of habitation. 

The apprehension that the adoption of the principles of Mr. Hare 
would lead toa great increase in the power of political organizations, 
is much more commonly entertained than the apprehension of an 
unrestrained development of individualism. Some years since, 
when the subject first began to be discussed as of practical impor- 
tance, Mr. Trevelyan contributed an article on it to Macmillan’s 
Magazine, mainly occupied with a forecast of this danger; and the 
opinions then expressed have since been repeatedly echoed. I may 
be permitted to recall an observation my friend Professor 
Cairnes made to me at the time of the appearance of Mr. Tre- 
velyan’s essay. The method of election of representatives hitherto 
approved, he said, has been more exactly observed in the United 
States than in any other part of the world. Representation is 
periodically adjusted to population, and the privilege of nominating 
the representatives of a district is given exclusively to the majority 
of the voters within it. It is there that the organization of party 
caucuses is most thorough, and their power most firmly fixed. The 
method now adopted proceeds on a wholly different principle—it 
liberates the voter from that necessity which is the secret of the 
power of the caucus—and yet we are warned to expect the same 
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results from it. The observation thus made must, I should suppose, 
at least raise a suspicion that something had gone wrong in the 
conduct of the reasoning that prompted it, and it does not appear 
difficult to indicate the origin of the error. The particular evil 
which strikes every observer of the political life of the United 
States—the evil under which the best citizens of the country may 
truly be said to groan—is the thraldom caucauses impose upon them. 
Within the last month there has been a remarkable demonstration 
at New York against the power of these organizations, which has, 
however, been quite unavailing. Representative men, like Mr. 
Bryant, Mr. Schurz, and Mr. Adams, came together from every State 
to protest that they would no louger be bound by the slavery they 
endured; but the politicians have been too strong for them, and 
these independent reformers have only succeeded in excluding them- 
selves from all share of influence over the pending choice of the 
next President. By seceding from their party, they may indeed 
cause its defeat, and thus induce its organizers to modify its articles 
of union—to shift its centre of gravity, so to speak—so as to bring 
them back again before the next contest; but this is a doubtful 
result purchased at a great and certain sacrifice. Meanwhile the 
politicians retain their power because they are enabled to declare 
with truth, that unless all the members of the party act together 
the party must be defeated; and they, and they only, hold the 
machinery of its organization. If we get rid of this dominant 
necessity, we get rid of their power; and though organizations may 
reappear, they will come as suppliants to beseech, instead of as 
masters to command. We can easily picture the transformation that 
may be expected. If a sufficient number of voters unite together, 
they will secure a representative. The natural consequence will be 
the formation of associations soliciting voters to support different 
candidates. The voter will receive addresses and circulars from 
many combinations of men—some bent on promoting one object, 
some another. In this sense the new system would develop the 
formation of political societies, because it would develop the activity 
and variety of political thought; but the essential difference between 
the organizations thus created and the organizations that now prevail 
would be that those of the future would leave the choice of the voter 
free, and those now existing exercise over him that tyranny which 
is the subject of complaint. The voter would study and compare 
the several programmes offered to him, and choose freely between 
them that which most closely corresponded with his own aspirations. 
Every serious politician would rejoice at the multiplication of such 
political combinations as these, which would prove the activity and 
freedom of political thought, just as the number and variety of 
religious societies in England prove the activity and freedom of its 
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religious thought. It must, however, be added that what I have 
thus said is subject to a qualification as long as we maintain the 
imperfect embodiment of Mr. Hare’s principle of the cumulative 
vote. Under its operation there is a danger that an unnecessary 
number of votes may be heaped on a particular candidate, and occa- 
sion is thus given for the existence of an organization that shall 
direct the action of voters. The power it exercises is imperfect and 
feeble, but it is real and must be acknowledged. It will entirely 
disappear when the system of voting is improved by the addition of 
a provision enabling the voter to direct that his votes shall be passed 
on to a second candidate, if not wanted by the first he favours; and 
in examining the validity of objections against the principle of Mr. 
Hare’s proposals, I am warranted in assuming that this improve- 
ment, which is an important part of them, will be made. 

A terror of the freedom of a Parliament elected by the freely 
associating sections of a community is often found held by those who 
are apprehensive of a growth of the power of party organizations. 
This union of opposite fears is strange but not unprecedented. 
What is the importance of this new argument? It is urged that 
if electors can be brought together from all quarters to make up a 
quota to elect a member, there will be representatives of very 
strange opinions in the Legislature; and, as a member of it need 
not look to the same men to return him at a new election, and will 
be encouraged to hope that if by his independent action he alienates 
some of his first supporters he will attract others to take their place, 
there may be anticipated a great development of freedom within the 
legislative chamber. It would be a denial of all my arguments and 
hopes if I did not admit that I look for some measure of what is 
thus dreaded, but it must be observed that it will not come all at 
once. No one supposes that Mr. Hare’s scheme is to be immediately 
applied to the whole of the kingdom; I should be in danger of 
losing all reputation for moderation if I suggested the possibility of 
creating constituencies returning a dozen or fifteen members a piece, 
and the experience of the School Board elections in Manchester, 
Birmingham, Glasgow, and elsewhere, where fifteen members are 
chosen, shows how little reason there is to anticipate an invasion of 
wild men even if we went the length of establishing such con- 
stituencies. Another argument may be adduced to show that there 
is no justification for terror as to the result of the extreme embodi- 
ment of the principle of representing minorities. The sphere of the 
periodical press of England is free to all comers. Any one who 
desires acceptance for his opinions has the chance of proselytizing 
open to him. Yet the last vice of which newspapers can be 
accused is that of encouraging flightiness of opinions. They are 
prosaic in their sobriety, and inexpressibly decorous in their 
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deference to conventions. The argument deduced from this illus- 
tration is not perfect, because I have admitted that the range of 
speculation in the press is kept under restraint by the range of 
discussion in Parliament, but it affords a strong presumption that 
our fears and perhaps our hopes of freedom are overstrained. Still, 
there is more liberty in literature than there is in the Legislature ; 
topics may be discussed and projects debated in the one which 
cannot be broached in the other, and in freedom of judgment it 
possesses immense advantages. I think it not unreasonable to 
believe that as results of the emancipation of political thought, the 
liberty of members of the Legislature may reach the level now 
realised in literature; while literary liberty will move onwards to 
gain the freedom of conversation, and conversation may win some- 
thing of the unrestrained movement that is now reserved for hours 
of silent speculation. 

It will have been made plain that the representation of minorities 
is not urged as a means of defeating the power of majorities. Its 
perfect adoption would in truth secure the predominance of 
majorities. Under the present system a majority in the Legislature 
must often correspond to a minority in the country, and upon 
questions that unexpectedly arise we can never have a thorough 
assurance of the identity of the policy of Parliament with 
the policy of the people. If the proposed change were adopted the 
representative chamber would be a trustworthy mirror of the mind 
of the nation. Objection may be taken that the enthronement of 
democracy would be thus facilitated; but I confess for my part 
I face without fear the triumph of a democracy which is consum- 
mated in the government of a nation by a chamber containing 
within itself representatives of all the forms of political thought of 
the nation. The majority may vote minorities down if they will 
first hear what they have to say. Democracies are sufficiently 
docile, and, indeed, it may be said that their greatest errors have 
arisen because they were too quick to learn. Unincumbered by 
this world’s goods, and with avenues of thought unchoked by riches, 
they accept new truths too easily and think they have mastered them, 
before they have understood their relations to old facts; but their 
motives of judgment and of action are in the main right, and it is 
a painful confession, that if we examine the history of our own 
country during the last fifty years it will be found that the ignorant 
multitude have put the educated classes to shame in the generosity 
and justice of their conclusions. The power of majorities when 
minorities are admitted by their side to argue, to remonstrate, and 
to instruct, is not terrible; the evil histories which inspire fear of 
them were perpetrated under false systems which banished from 
their presence the representatives of other forms of thought than 
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their own, and that plentiful lack of imagination which affects 
autocrats, aristocrats, and democrats alike, enabled them to be cruel 
and unjust to the absent whose complaints were unheard and whose 
sufferings were unseen and unrealised. 

Some will admit that the ideal is excellent, but it is a long way 
off, and the first steps towards it can be of little use, if, indeed, they 
are not pernicious in their consequences. It would be a great thing 
to set the nation free, to liberate the action of each political function, 
to give the opportunity of vitality and power to every new birth of 
political thought, to establish a real convocation of notables repre- 
senting the mind of the whole people where each man, encouraged by 
the faith that his honest opinions shall carry conviction with them, 
contributes in turn to the education of the people—but how are these 
results to be connected with the manipulation of half-a-dozen three- 
cornered counties and as many populous boroughs ? This commence- 
ment of the transformation of the representative machinery of the 
country was doubtless small, and the energy and perseverance that 
were spent in accomplishing it may have appeared misplaced, but it 
was soon proved that they were not wasted. The discussions of 1867 
were an educational process, the first result of which was that when 
the Education Bill was brought in in 1870 the application of the 
cumulative vote to the election of School Boards was introduced into 
it on the motion of private members, and the year after the Ministry 
embodied the plan in their Scotch Bill. The expediency of securing 
the representation of minorities is now accepted in Parliament ; and 
although there is some hesitation to reform existing bodies such as 
town councils in accordance with it, it may be taken as certain that 
it will be introduced into any new representative body such as 
county boards that may be created. Progress has also been made 
on the other side of the Atlantic which may not unfairly be 
attributed in some measure to our discussions of nine years since. 
The House of Representatives in Illinois is elected by constituencies 
returning three members each with the machinery of the cumulative 
vote. The same method of election has been adopted in the 
municipalities of Pennsylvania and, I believe, in some districts of 
Ohio. In Canada the applicability of the method to the election of 
the Senate has been seriously discussed. In the Cape Colony it 
has been introduced. In almost every country of Europe it has 
attracted attention, and the literature of the subject has attained 
considerable proportions. Limited as the action of Parliament was 
in 1867 it was a step which has been followed by important 
consequences elsewhere; and in the not distant time when Parlia- 
mentary Reform becomes again a subject of legislation, the 
principles then adopted will receive a more direct and extended 
application. In 1867 the Legislature was induced to enact that in 
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constituencies returning three members no voter should be allowed 
to vote for more than two candidates, but this rudest form of the 
principle of representing minorities can never be effectual to secure 
more than the representation of one minority. The cumulative vote 
of the School Board is of far greater power, for it enables as many 
divisions of thought to be represented as there are members to be 
returned by a constituency. It is however defective, as I have 
admitted, and it may be hoped that the occasion of the next Reform 
Act will be used not merely to extend the representation of minorities 
but to secure their proportional representation in the most effective 
manner. Even, however, if Parliament cannot be induced to go 
beyond the use of the cumulative vote, we may look for its applica- 
tion on a scale that will give us a large anticipation of the advantages 
I have attributed to the principles of Mr. Hare’s system. This may 
be done (1) by increasing the number of representatives of the 
largest constituencies by the transfer of the seats now belonging to 
the smallest; and (2) by the union of contiguous constituencies so 
as to make constituencies of adequate size by their fusion. More- 
over, I know no reason why in an act of practical politics, we 
should not proceed experimentally, by applying the method of 
proportional representation within each of certain districts, whether 
counties or divisions of counties, that seem especially fitted for the 
experiment. In the metropolis, where every voter may be credited 
with some degree of education, and where the instructive example 
of the School Board elections will have been at least three times 
beheld, there would be no practical difficulty in uniting together 
Chelsea and Westminster, Marylebone and Finsbury, Lambeth and 
Southwark, and -in re-uniting the Tower Hamlets with an 
average of six or seven members to each division. There would 
be no practical difficulty, and the constituencies so suggested 
would be rich in the materials now neglected and unwrought, 
out of which voluntary associations allied by kindred sympathies 
might be formed. If the united constituency of Lambeth and 
Southwark had seven members there would assuredly be found 
among them two or three types now unknown in the House of 
Commons, and typical men of a different character would be returned 
by free combinations of electors within the new divisions of western 
and northern London. The union of Manchester and Salford is 
another suggestion of the same kind, and the opportunities in South 
Lancashire and South-west Yorkshire of creating large constituencies, 
by the union of existing boroughs, are numerous. I have been 
speaking of the mechanical facility of coupling together existing 
constituencies, but it may be added that such proposals would 
probably stir up less opposition of interest in the House of Commons 
than any other change that could be suggested. They are practical, 
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and they would, if adopted, afford scope enough for the operation of 
the principle of the representation of minorities to satisfy those who 
approve of it when widely applied, but complain of the fruitlessness 
of its introduction on a limited scale. Many may be disposed to 
ask why anything should be done. It would seem enough to reply 
that something must be done: the demand for the extension of 
household suffrage into counties will not long be resisted, and the 
concession of it must be accompanied by a re-distribution of electoral 
power. We can exercise a choice as to the form of re-settlement 
of our representative system, but we cannot prevent a re-settlement. 
But, I must own I am not satisfied with this answer. A measure 
of reform that shall make the House of Commons a better present- 
ment of the political life of the whole nation is required for graver 
reasons than the satisfaction of the current demand for household 
suffrage in counties. We live under a Conservative Government, and 
not a few speak and act as if they thought it would endure for ever. 
As things are, so will they remain; or, at least, they will last our 
time and aprés nous le déluge. The wisdom of Metternich is not 
very wise, and it is certainly not courageous. Any one who 
sincerely examines the institutions about us by the light of the 
principles and thoughts that daily gain force among men must find 
little comfort or trust in their permanence. We are compassed 
about with so much that must pass away ; we struggle to the injury 
of our freedom and health under the weight of so much that is dead 
and must be shuffled off; and yet the strain and the labour of their 
removal threaten to be so great, that we are often tempted to think 
that without a revolution the changes that are inevitable cannot bo 
accomplished, and we acquiesce in the prospect of a convulsion which 
is the condition of a new birth. It is the deluge a selfish spirit 
leaves for another generation. Is it necessary that we should resign 
ourselves to this despairing looking for of judgment? The transfor- 
mation of our representative system appears to me to open up a 
way to the accomplishment of the changes we foresee without 
resort to the passion and violence of a revolutionary movement. 
If we make the governing assembly a mirror of the life of the 
people governed, the leaven of change will work gradually and 
peacefully in the one as in the other. There must be heat, and 
excitement, and controversy before institutions are laid aside, that 
have affected the imagination and shaped the life of a nation, but 
we may retain a hope, and even an assurance, that the consum- 


mation shall be accomplished without the consuming fires of popular 
madness. 


LEONARD CouURTNEY. 














PAST AND PRESENT. 


(A Lerrer to Proressor Ruskin, IN REPLY TO ONE ADDRESSED TO THE WRITER BY 
Mr. Ruskin, PUBLISHED IN Fors Clavigera vor JUNE, 1876.) 


Dear Mr. Ruskiy,—You encourage me to attempt some answer 
to the sentence pronounced on me by /ors in June; but I am 
loth to seem impatient under the rebuke of Fate, or to raise an 
unduteous hand against you. I cannot forget how much I owe you, 
and how much our age has owed you; and what we owe to those 
who have taught us is a debt that we never can repay, a claim that 
never grows stale. There are so few whose lips have been touched as it 
were with sacred fire, having eyes that see behind the veil, and whose 
ears can hear the voices to which the rest are deaf; and when the 
utterances of such do seem to us to wander—I will almost say to mis- 
lead—it is better to keep silence even from good words. Yet when 
I find you publishing to the world things about those whom I honour, 
very contrary as I think to the fact, I will ask you to consider your 
judgment again. You can yet stir men of the finer fibre, and your 
words from time to time make us all pause and think, as men pause 
when violet flashes of lightning glance across the sky. Genius, like 
nobility, has its duties. But to me all blackening of the human 
race, all outbursts against the generation and its hopes, are pro- 
foundly painful, born, I should say, of unnatural self-musing and 
self-torture, sad as those fulminous imprecations on mankind, when 
Lear bows his head to the storm. 

I will try what I can say in mitigation of sentence pronounced by 
Fors on the world in general; an allocution addressed not only 
orbi et urbi but contra orbem et urbem, but I cannot be sure that I 
always understand it. Fors seems to come down from an 
empyrean of her own and hold converse in an airy form of speech, 
which we on earth have much ado to follow : a language glancing 
from grave to gay, in which (as you remind me) I only stammer ; 
so that I have nothing for it but to answer the diapason of her poetry 
in the flat monotone of prose. 

To turn Fors into prose, as Mr. Bohn’s translators turn Homer 
and Aischylus, you reprove me for believing with Auguste Comte 
that the human race is worthy of our regard, that it is growing 
wiser, stronger, and nobler. You say, on the contrary, that man- 
kind is now very crazy and utterly vile; that beauty, nobility, and 
truth, are all but gone out of the world, though they did flourish 
once in a date undetermined. You find proof of this in wild roses, 
in lines from the older poets, and some newspaper cuttings. Those who 
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speak of evolution have nothing to do with ancient times or old 
forms of beauty, with nature or things poetic at all; for we are 
chiefly occupied (you say) with frogs and lice, with clamouring for 
women’s rights and the noisy apotheosis of liberty and machinery. 
It is the mark of our tribe to mangle our mother tongue with uncouth 
terms, and in general we are an unpleasant Gradgrind sort of people ; 
and you finally invoke me to answer you, tracing my birth to a 
species of slug whom you take to be founder eponymous of our 
numerous but respectable clan.‘ And in public and in private you 
call on me to break a lance with you as I ama true man; though 
mine, as you see, is little better than a reed, and your own is like a 
weaver’s beam. 

You begin by asking me “if I think you as handsome as the 
Elgin Theseus.” Well, I must admit that when I saw you last, you 
had not yet developed the thews of the demigod; but still, to take 
you all round, body, mind, and soul, I do think you a nobler 
specimen of man than the wrestler who sat to Pheidias. Your 
argument I suppose, done into gasteropodic prose, is simply that 
the human kind have utterly gone backward since the statue was 
carved. Are you sure of that, if you think of man as a whole? 
Pheidias, if I remember, was the acknowledged lover of Pantarces 
the athlete; and over the inner history of Greek art we have to 
draw the veil which it tore so rudely from the unblushing Phryne. 
Whilst the Parthenon was rising, millions of slaves rotted in the 
mines, and the idlers who lived upon their labour knew neither 
home, nor wife, nor work, nor duty, in any sense that is worth 
counting. One of the grandest of Greek statues recalls to us the 
city, where the entire male population was massacred in cold blood by 
the fellow-citizens of Pheidias, who besides treated their great 
sculptor with wanton ingratitude. Indeed, when I remember 
Aristophanes, and think of Cleon, Alcibiades, ostracism, and 
another very “peculiar institution,” I must say that the radiant 
medal of Athene has a truly sinister obverse. Theseus was of old 
my ideal in art, and many a holiday have I spent as a boy, yet 
under the roof of the paternal zoophyte, in wondering at his 
immortal calm. But would you say that an athletic form is the 
whole duty of man, or art the end of life? And besides, could you 
not find youths at Oxford to win the parsley from Pantarces him- 
self; and do you think a man in the fleet at Salamis could swim, like 
Matthew Webb, from England to France? A civilised man can 
roll over a savage ; is bigger, stronger, and lives longer; can bear 
twice as much, and do twice as much. Men, nowadays, cannot get 
into the puny armour of ancient days; and, if a pampered aristocracy 
in an age of slavery, by giving their whole lives to care of their 


(1) As I understand the words, “‘ Human Son of Holothurian Harries.” 
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skins, did reach a special type of beauty, the race as a whole has a 
higher physical standard. So that, if you are not so handsome as 
Theseus, and Hamlet is not to be compared to Hercules, you and 
Hamlet have something to set against the want of muscle, and you 
may console yourself by thinking that there are more fine men and 
women in Europe to-day than there were two thousand years ago. 

For further proof of the degeneracy of man you quote Virgil’s 
picture of Camilla in arms, and you beg me to contrast it with the 
tale of a farcical prize-fight in New York between two dancing 
girls ; so that I shall see and acknowledge the downfall of modern 
womanhood. But why compare Camilla with an American mime? 
I suppose there were mimes at Rome in Virgil’s day? Indeed 
just at the time these clarion-ringing lines about Camilla 
appeared, a dear friend of the poet wrote some verses beginning, 
Ambubaiarum collegia, pharmacopole, showing an altogether different 
type of womanhood and manhood in great vogue in that polished 
society for which Camilla was imagined. I love my Virgil, and am 
dumb with awe before the Theseus; but neither Athens nor Rome 
gives me quite the type of the virtuous life. And frankly I cannot 
say that Camilla is the finest ideal of woman. A modern poet has 
drawn for us finer; Cordelia, and Imogen, Desdemona, Ophelia, 
and the rest; or to come to our own age, there is the homely but 
true story of Jeannie Deans. Are you thinking of women famous in 
war? Well, Jeanne d’Arc isa far greater heroine than Camilla, 
tnough she lived some twenty centuries later. And as you beg me 
to compare the ideals of ages, I will ask you to compare the ancient 
vision of the warrior maid with the modern reality of Florence 
Nightingale. 

Your bit about roses perplexes me. When I said that the 
flowers of our gardens had been gathered from all parts of the 
earth, and were greatly changed by man’s care, I thought I was 
saying something familiar to any gardener, and entirely true in fact. 
And you swear that the flowers and the plants have never been 
developed at all, that man has never improved one of them (for you 
can’t get a good pippin as you used when a boy) ; and that all we 
can do by nature is to leave her alone. Do you mean that the 
varieties in a modern garden grow wild at Coniston, and that you 
find pippins amidst the heather? Or do you mean that the gardens 
and cornfields, the orchards, and the watermeadows of these latter 
days are deteriorations from the primitive face of nature, and all 
bear the mark of the beast—man? Tell us the exact point of wildness 
to which you wish man and the earth to return. Will clothes, 
wheaten flour, and ploughshares be suffered in the gulden age, or 
will St. George appear amidst moor and brushwood in the garb of 
Theseus adorned with woad ? 
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I am sorry to be told that, when once we speak of evolution, we 
may never more meddle with roses; but are warned to keep close to 
our frogs and our lice. I certainly thought that the theory of 
evolution was a good deal occupied with the habits of plants. And 
there is a bit of fortuitous logic in which I require some help. 
When I said that flowers under man’s cultivation change greatly 
from their wild forms, I was rebuked by Fors, who reminds me 
that the wild rose of Etruscan artis the wild rose of your hills to-day. 
But is the old wild rose the same as the cultivated rose of our 
time? Can Fors pick Devoniensis growing wild on the moors, 
or do you find it in the British Museum? I agree with your love 
for the wild rose, and I trust evolution will never extinguish either 
that or other wild things. But Adam and Eve tended theirs; and if 
it be wicked to work at our gardens, it is no proof of the degeneracy 
of man, for it is a form of offence as old as original sin—of which 
peradventure it was either cause or effect. 

And I was a little hurt to be told so peremptorily never again to 
allude to traceries. Why, all that I did was to make two friends 
in talk at Oxford speak of some flowers near the grey traceries of 
Magdalen. And for this rather feeble bit of local colour I am 
rebuked by Fors, “in the name of common sense and common 
modesty,” for ‘‘chattering about” traceries. I am only, you say, 
making a jackdaw of myself, for I don’t know a good one from a 
bad one, and couldn’t design a tracery for my life. Now, did I ever 
presume that I could; for I am neither architect, professor, nor 
critic? It does happen that I have had a special foible for Gothic 
churches in my molluscous way for some thirty years, and have 
crawled, as a gasteropod best may, over many an one, from porch 
to belfry, and in and out the wavy foliage of the capitals, and 
round the iridescent mysteries of the rose windows, and so through 
all the Seven Lamps :— 


‘* Vagliami il lungo studio e il grande amore, 
Che m’han fatto cercar lo tuo volume; ” 


but as to knowing anything about it that you would call knowing, 
spare me! Newton might as well ask a school-boy, stammering out 
his Asses Bridge, why he was “‘ chattering about ” mathematics. 
You mean (for your lightest play has a meaning, as all play 
should have) that the Holothurian and Pedicular tribe to which I 
have the honour to belong are incapable of a feeling for Gothic art 
or medieval life. I will not undertake to answer for the rest of the 
Echinodermata, but so far as concerns Comte, I suppose no one ever 
held in such deep honour the genius of the Middle Age at its best, 
its religion, its chivalry, its poetry, and its art, going to it indeed 
for the type and ideal of man’s spiritual force. As to Gothic archi- 
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tecture I should like to quote you what he says: “ That the ideas 
and feelings of man’s moral nature have never found so perfect 
expression in form, as they found in the noble cathedrals of 
Catholicism ;”’ and no right mind, he says, “can ever look on them 
without an exquisite sense of emotion, born of deep sympathy with 
the spirit that then inspired society.” This was said long before the 
bubble of our Gothic mania, as a bit of history not of art, and before 
a famous “Graduate” had passed his “ Little-go.” I do wish that 
besides punning on Comte’s name, you would look at his books, at 
least before making game of him; and I think you would see that 
he had pierced as truly as you have, and long before you, into the 
spiritual meaning of medizeval art, including, by the way, its music, a 
most important branch of art, about which I think you have been 
silent. So if I and my fellows are Goths about Gothic architecture, 
it is no fault of Comte’s, but must come from the original sin of the 
“mere slimy mass of helpless blackness ” that we are, our protozoic 
infirmity of the flesh. 

You next take me to task for using the mere word “ Humanity,” 
as uncouth English, and you say with a whack of your cane that my 
terms are as muddled as my head. It was needless to tell me that 
you know something of organic English whilst I do not, for that is 
certainly true; and I feel that to reason with you about language is 
to argue with the master of forty legions. But are you sure that 
you see what we try to express by “Humanity”? You say that 
“an aggregate of men isa mob.” Surely not always; for an aggre- 
gate of men may be a regiment or an army, which is not a mob, or 
indeed a tribe or a family. Where men work and live together 
gregariously, in a disciplined and organic way, they are not a mob, 
as I suppose your own St. George’s company is not to be a mob. 
And if we think of the human race all working together in an 
organic way, as will be the case if you ever convert the entire world 
to become ‘companions of St. George,” we should get near our 
notion of Humanity. But we don’t mean simply the human race 
now extant; but the past and the present members who have made 
it, and those to come who will inherit its tasks—just as by England 
we mean our nation, its history and its future. We call all this 
Humanity, and though I acknowledge your mastery of organic 
English, I doubt if you can find a simpler word for this complex 
notion. Even asa piece of philology, it is surely as good as ‘“ Deity,” 
which I see you use. 

I thirst as you do for that “well of English undefiled,” which you 
have done much to keep fresh and limpid; but the passion for the 
stalwart speech of Sir Philip Sidney may grow into affectation ; and 
there is visible in our day that most simpering of all tongues, a sort 
of archaic Euphuism—so that many a man who has to say “some 
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people are fools,’ Osricizes his remark thus: ‘there be who are as 
the wild ass.” Human wants cannot be always cribbed within the 
range of lyric poetry and the native woodnotes of art. Science and 
organization must have their vocabulary, to which we shall have to 
screw our mouths, though it makes us as wry as the wrenching of 
teeth. The manly course when we want a hard word and cannot 
find a better, is to bring it out without wincing till it becomes quite 
natural. ‘‘Ganglion” is not pretty, but can you express its meaning 
in less than asentence? “Sociology,” they tellus, is a barbarous 
term ; but the pedants have never supplied us with a better ; and as 
to objecting to use the words which mankind make current, you 
might as well decline to endure the west wind, on the ground that 
you like it south. I could not justify to a purist in grammar the 
word “locomotive.” But I use the word and the thing without a 
pish ; for I have no time to travel as you do by the road, or to be 
always saying, ‘“ the pieces of steel put together into a frame which 
run along on iron rails.” Nor do I think it mends matters to 
invent some Biblical trope, and call it ‘The Pale Horse.” I admit 
that the ‘‘ precession of the equinoxes” does not go kindly in a 
sonnet ; but if we wish to know something of the law, we can hardly 
express it in old Saxon or English. It would be to quarrel with 
our bread and butter like children, if we refused to eat till we had 
re-named our bits of daily food. I see that in St. George’s schools 
you have begun to invent new titles for the flowers. But how far do 
you intend to carry the process? Do you mean to have fresh words 
for the old ones: truth, modesty, sense, and obedience ; and is science 
to be taught in an abracadabra, and religion in a bran-new fi-fo-fum ? 
But in this case St. George’s company will end like the Tower of 
Label; for I assure you that there is one thing which genius itself 
cannot invent, and that is a language. The Anarchists of ’93 tried 
hard to rename many things; but it never occurred to them to 
revolutionize the French speech. After all, the first proof of social 
discipline and manly obedience is to use the language to which we 
are born as the air in which we live; for it is very certain that no 
one of us can make either for himself. You see that you cannot 
mark my place in the animal kingdom without using such a queer 
term as “ Holothurian.” 

This is not a trifle, this impatience of scientific words, merely 
because they are long and will not come well into a stanza. It is 
only a form for impatience of science—that is, of knowledge. Here 
are you, and many a man of high poetic sensibility, crying pish at 
the word “evolution,”’and hotly denouncing the thing it expresses, 
because you cannot find it in the Bible or in Shakespeare. You say, 
and you say it with complete truth, that you know much more than 
I do of organic Nature and her processes. Well, can you describe 
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for a mammal that process of unfolding from the ovum to birth, 
without using the words “evolution,” “ differentiation,” or some 
equally complex synonym? ‘The truth is, that you really forswear 
“ evolution ”’ and all its works, because you find it difficult to square 
with the poetic and prophetic scheme of life. And thousands, and 
they are some of the brightest and some of the devoutest natures, nurse 
themselves into a noble defiance of solid knowledge, on the ground: 
that, because it is solid, it is necessarily hard and dry. And you, and 
some others I could name, are ready with ample encouragement to 
ignorance, sometimes it may be with a pathetic kind of Hebrew 
melody, and sometimes with racy Rabelaisian fun. But “Sartor 
Resartus”’ having been edited once for all, can never be renewed ; 
and attempts to imitate it are as hopeless as those of a man whom I saw 
the other day artistically “restoring” a thirteenth-century statue. 

Leave the inimitable torso in its vast pathos, rugged with the winds 
and the storm of heaven. 

You undertake to say that those who believe in evolution do not 
study men and women, but frogs and lice; and your warning per- 
chance will inspire a groan round many a decorated tea-table, and 
in many an early-pointed sermon. But can you say, with your hand 
on the book, that the advocates of evolution do not study men 
and women? Do you tell the jury that this is true of Comte? Have 
you read his theory of history? Do you know what he says about 
religion, family, government, education ? How much of his “ Polity” 
is given to frogs and lice, and how much to men and women? Do 
you deny that ninety out of every hundred pages speak directly 
of men and women? And yet you tell him to keep to his worshipful 
Batrachianity, his divine Pedicularity. And you name therewith 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, Mr. John Stuart Mill; have neither of them 
ever spoken of men and women, but are both absorbed with reptiles 
and parasites? You tell the court that Mr. Spencer and Mr. 
Mill are occupied mostly with frogs and lice; and you tell your 
pupils of St. George’s new schools that if we wish to know about 
geese, we must go to these writers. And by way of a lesson in the 
manner of Sidney, you speak to them of a lady whom you describe 
as ‘“‘Cobbe.” Oh, the pity o’t! The light of the Seven Lamps is 
dim, and the music of the choir where they burned comes from afar 
to us like sweet bells jangled, harsh, and out of tune. 

I take shame to myself, that I can note this with anything but 
a smile, or that I can be drawn into telling you plainly how little 
I like it; for all that you press me to tell you something. But 
what you write is not, and cannot be, the mere wind moaning in 
the branches. The soul and the eye which have sent a spark 
through every fibre of this whole generation of Englishmen can 
never be of no account; and the memory of some memorable 
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teaching still lives in its echoes. Men of science and of the new 
learning, secure in their logic and academic approval, are but too 
ready to make light of the Jeremiahs who cry woe! woe! in the 
streets in the name of tradition, and poetry, and religion. And the 
rich and the powerful hear of one complaining of the age of steam, 
as they would hear of a beggar whining out an old song. But 
there are some, who are not learned, and not powerful, who do 
listen and are touched and moved to the core by it—and who 
have hearts, and passions, and brains also, that thrill with the 
finer spiritual motions and forces. These you have often led; 
these men and women, these poets, priests, artists, these mothers, 
wives, and daughters you speak for; and all the while science and 
progress wonder to find a vast silent weight against them, and 
they are sore that they do not advance. And the strange part 
of it is that science and progress do not altogether deserve to 
advance without a halt in that grand triumphant car with patent 
axles and automatic steam apparatus, which seems to the twin 
powers the perfection of reason and mechanism. You, and the 
greater and lesser prophets of the older faith of Israel, are 
truly so far right, that science without religion is materialist, 
immoral, inhuman; modern life is in many ways chaotic and 
brutal; industry is often cruel; and progress is something of a 
scramble. 

And for this very reason it is so urgent that those who, like you, 
have a heart for the pathos of human nature, and the soul to make 
even the callous hear its cry, should do nothing to increase the 
chaos. Human life without knowledge is blind; and you mock at 
knowledge, or, at least, at the systematic knowledge of disciplined 
philosophy. ‘The laws of physical and organic nature can only be 
summed by patient combination of the labour of ages; and you tell 
us, with the fervour of Peter the Hermit, that we shall find them 
all in the Bible and a bank of wild flowers. Religion can be 
nothing unless it be true; and you tell us that truth must all be 
discovered anew in St. George’s schools. So that the only bond of 
society, a reasonable use of tradition, is to you a more worthless old 
rag than it is to the wildest communist. Now there is one modern 
philosopher who has deeply felt the evils of which you tempestuously 
complain, and who works towards the moral ends which you 
eloquently preach. And you take the opportunity of some words of 
mine about his teaching to snap your fingers at him and his pupils 
with lively gestures of contempt. Hence, though I deprecate the 
snapping of fingers altogether, and regret it for the sake of all who 
admire you, and not for the sake of Comte, I must ask you to pause 
before you report of him precisely the contrary of what he teaches. 
Your letter to me is employed with Comte’s doctrine of evolution ; 
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and throughout you imply that its leading feature is the descent of 
mankind from primitive organisms. Now, it is perfectly notorious 
that Comte repudiated any theory of the kind, which he declares to 
be outside science and philosophy altogether. This is one of the 
crimes brought against him by modern men of science, that he 
refuses to write a new book of Genesis, and to expound the creation 
of the Primordial Moneron. It is most untrue that he advocates 
political and public careers for women; for no one has more 
earnestly warned us against it. In the range of religious and moral 
teaching you will find nothing more tender than his ideal of the 
home, nothing more precious than the shrine which he would keep 
sacred to women. So far from despising the past and the middle 
age, he makes more use of both than any modern teacher. So far 
from seeing perfection in modern life, or singing hymns to science, 
democracy, and steam, neither you, nor our master in all this, the 
great prophet of hero-worship himself, have so little desire to do 
anything of the kind. 

So, though evolution be indeed the burden of his story, we shall 
always find in Comte the human, the social, the affectionate, the 
poetic. The comfort of religion, the grace of chivalry, the fecundity 
of art, the heroism of discipline, are all inspired with him by 
devotion to a ruling power, the object of our love and the source of 
our strength, to whom I am quite ready to address the sweet verses 
which you quote from Sir Philip Sidney. You may not like the 
way in which these motive forces of human life are explained by 
Comte; but they are just as highly valued and are made as im- 
portant by him, as by you or by any of the retrograde school. 
Only, it is most true, you will find them all set in a solid foundation 
of fact, of proof, and systematised belief. We believe that know- 
ledge is too vast and difficult to be altogether mastered afresh by 
mystical versions of the psalms, and by quaint secrets seen in shells 
and flowers, and autumn sunsets. We believe that the world is too 
old and on the whole too wise and too good, to be put to its primer 
again, and birched into sense in the schools of St. George’s com- 
pany, after making a tabula rasa of all that men have ever founded or 
have hitherto learned. 

It seems to you to pass belief that any man can see things evil 
in modern industry, materialist in modern science, disorderly in 
present society, and lifeless in our actual art; and yet refuse to 
believe that the human race is now rushing headlong into the sea, 
like the swine possessed by devils. Yet it is so; and men are found 
to adopt the paradox of admitting the first and denying the second 
proposition. The secret of it may be seen partly in patience, partly 
in a wider survey of men and things. And it seems to me that you, 
and the author of the system, or rather anti-system, whom you 
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follow, hardly make your survey sufficiently wide, or with due cool- 
ness of brain. You talk for ever and most beautifully about truth. 
But. truth is a very many-sided thing; and all its sides have to be 
worked up rightly before the very base of our monument is com- 
plete. Do you consider all that has been done, that has to 
be done, in building up the vast construction of the sciences; of 
the heavens and the earth, of organic and inorganic nature, and 
the immense scale of animal life? You say that you know some- 
thing of these processes of organic nature; but have you 
applied them in order to man and to society, and sought their 
bearings on morality, religion, activity, and government? And will 
you say, on reflection and knowing all about the organic processes 
of nature, that all which has been done this last hundred years or so 
therein is so much rubbish and cinder-heaps. Perhaps it may be, 
that men occupied with huge accumulations of knowledge have 
seriously neglected to arrange it, as we often observe with the busy 
ones ; for a time they have allowed things to run into disorder, and 
have thought more of the useful than the beautiful. 

But the exact value of the sciences and the primary importance of 
the processes of nature are subjects too vast to discuss, even were I 
as competent as you are to assign them their place in the ultimate 
scheme of the good, the beautiful, and the true. Still there is one 
mode of measuring the growth of man and the upward or downward 
career of the race which seems to me somewhat too narrow, though 
it is one you have largely brought into vogue. I mean the tendency 
to lubel the successive epochs of history according to our sense of 
their power in art, indeed we are often limited to one of the arts of 
form. A healthy art is a sign undoubtedly of force; and great 
things in art have usually sprung from great things in life, in 
society, and in manners. But I find mankind so mysteriously com- 
plex, and art so subtle in its sources, that I always incline to caution 
in connecting the beautiful and the good. They are doubtless in 
truth but one; but how and wherein they entwine their roots, is a 
matter of some perplexity. Some of the loveliest of the works of 
man’s hand seem to come out of utter foolishness and vileness beside 
them. Even to exclude the later abominations of Greek sculpture, 
much of its true work was done in societies putrid to the core in 
public and private life, at a time when the glorious roll of Hellenic 
poetry was ending in unmanly affectation. The arts of form often 
flourish amidst hideous defilement of life; the arts of form are 
decaying just when the arts of poetry or of music are at their purest 
and sweetest ; and the art of building is often in its decadence whilst 
the art of painting is sound and true. I cannot reconcile these con- 
tradictions, and I do not find that you help us. Some of the most 
exquisite bits of Italian painting that you have shown us how to 
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love, uniting you say religion and realism, breathing all virtues and 
all tenderness, were painted in and for a society which is described 
by Machiavelli and personified in Borgias. Lust, bloodshed, 
treachery, greed, and all the devils of the Inferno, played an obscene 
orgy round the easels where you say men pictured for ever the very 
beauty of holiness. And the painters and their friends and brothers 
were at the same moment engaged in tearing to pieces the medizval 
buildings that you love, and in perpetuating in stone the Renaissance 
that youabhor. The pit of Tophet had hardly yet, as you tell us, 
yawned over the lowest depths of painting, before we hear rising 
over the ghastly débris of visual art the sublime choir of Palestrina, 
and the Mass of Pope Marcellus. And so things go on. I suppose 
Shakespeare imagined that the style of Inigo Jones was the acme of 
art in building; and Milton wrote Comus for a society which exalted 
Sir Peter Lely. Again, Art, as you say, had long settled down into 
sordid mummery and utter filthiness, Greuze was the prophet of this 
carnival, and Europe was employed with a coarse parody of Versailles, 
when the majesty of Bach was triumphant, and Handel and Mozart 
raised men into transports of great emotion. And as the whirl of 
steam grew madder, and to infinite boorishness in architecture, 
succeeded an era of infinite affectation, more and more the meaning 
of Beethoven and the rest has grown into our lives; so that, since 
the world began, there never was an age when music commanded 
so many energies, and inspired so wide an area of thought. A 
generation which can feed its soul for beauty on Bach, Beetho- 
ven, and Mozart is not even in art contemptible beside the 
ages which saw Pheidias carve and Titian paint. It has often 
been matter for regret that you have never traced out for us, 
with that insight which you bring to the arts of form, some of the 
meanings of the history of music, that most pathetic, most social, 
most pure of the arts. Its bearing on the progress or regress of man 
is not an inconsiderable question. But, though the latter centuries 
are supreme in music, we are not without rays of hope, even in other 
arts. I would speak of nothing disputable between us, but accept 
your judgment as unerring. Yet Ican recall many a high tribute to 
our Modern Painters, to our Reynolds and our Turner and some 
lesser men. Nor will I believe that the despised art of architecture 
itself is dead, when I think how this very generation has rekindled 
the light within the Seven Lamps. And there comes to me all that 
you have said so finely about our poets of the latter days, of Walter 
Scott and Wordsworth, and the rest, and all that we have heard about 
Goethe, as Mr. Carlyle assures us, the greatest human soul since 
Shakespeare. No, when I think of all these, and all our poetry and 
all our music, and our desperate, though often so dismal, efforts to 
exorcise the demon of ugliness, I will not despair of the human race 
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even in the sphere of art. The times are somewhat out of joint. 
Steam-engines and beauty do not form a happy match; and the 
making of the modern omelette does need a most horrible smashing 
of eggs. But of this we may be sure at least. It is not the artist 
who can tell us whether the world is going intoits grave, or whether 
the sun is going out in heaven. Not the artist—but the philosopher. 
And yet more; it is not art that is going to regenerate life and 
thought and society. Notso: but itis these which are going to rege- 
nerate art. Some may believe in “ Parmaceti;” but we trust to those 
who have stouter hearts, and a somewhat wider outlook. And, of all 
the modes for putting things straight, that most in favour with petits 
maitres is “art for art,” and the making believe that we are in love with 
beautiful things. Good sense tells us that we shall not get the out- 
side beautiful till we have made the inside beautiful; and the beauty 
of the outside is not to be daubed on with a brush. The inside is a 
matter of science, discipline, morality, and religion ; and these are 
things of slow growth and vast range. In the meantime if we doubt 
of human kind, because its hand is horny and its raiment dishevelled 
by its labours, let us turn and take comfort in history. Not to our 
pet anecdotes, and our random pictures of the times which catch our 
fancy, but to the resounding procession of the ages altogether, the 
mighty drama of Man’s life, from the days of “flint tools” to the 
days when men at last became conscious of Man. This may give us 
courage, patience, and faith in the fathers who made us what we are, 
and trust for the children whom we shall leave behind. But there 
is one thing which never gave any man strength: and that is 
Despair, baying, as the poet heard her, in the ruins of old Rome. 

I have done, and have said what I can to answer your formal 
challenge. To have kept silence, might have seemed to admit your 
sentence of despair. I have not weighed my phrases in saying how 
much I am scandalised thereby. You do not weigh your phrases 
when you speak of what you hold to be dangerous teaching, and 
no one desires that you should. But imprecations upon all that 
mankind has arrived at do seem to me of all things the least to be 
hazarded at random. If you think that “the entire system of 
modern life is corrupted with the ghastliest forms of injustice and 
untruth,” it is strange to me that you can believe in a Providence 
and an infinite goodness of God, if such be the result after nineteen 
centuries of the religion taught to men by his own lips. It does 
seem to me that in denying the goodness and wisdom of man you are 
necessarily denying the goodness and wisdom of God, unless you 
suppose that the devil has the best of the long battle. Those who, 
with modern Jesuitism or modern Calvinism, stand by the ancient 
system of belief and mean by God and his purposes what their 
churches dogmatically proclaim, have a certain show of reason in 
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maintaining their creeds, and in resisting the progress of thought. 
They have an intelligible and organic method of life which they 
think can yet be restored. And so, those who with modern Conser- 
vatives and men in authority, cling to political and social systems, 
have a ground for opposing change. But I cannot find the same 
good motives for those who repudiate tradition whilst they still defy 
progress, for those who with Rousseau make a clean sweep of human 
things, to build an Utopia with eloquent phrases, who turn the 
Bible by a Targum of their own into a mere dictionary of metaphors, 
and who bandy the name of God till it means whatever they 
vehemently feel. 

I have written with a melancholy sense of the beauty of much 
that you have taught the world, and of the despair to which your 
teaching is now seeking to lead it; full of admiration and respect for 
your great qualities and powers, and full of weariness with the 
gospel of Fors as of all the gospels in our day the most anarchical 
and hopeless. If I write at all it is because I see that your gospel 
has behind it a darker theology than yours, and a deeper self- 
will, a fiercer spirit of impatience, a more untameable mysticism. 
You give us the flashes of those storm-clouds which are rolling all 
round us, heavy with ominous forces, and the flashes it is significant 
to count. And whatever you do and say, I will not believe that it 
is of small moment; for you have touched some of the finest chords 
of our generation, and have given us some of its most graceful 
sayings. Mindful of which, I am yours, with sincere respect, 

Frepveric Harrison. 








ON SOME DISPUTED POINTS IN MUSIC.’ 


_ Few subjects in the present day are more widely discussed than 
music: no subject, if I may trust my own experience, less admits of 
profitable discussion. The fact that a musical work cannot well be 
talked about during its performance, and is not as arule reproducible 
at pleasure, is one initial difficulty. Again, an ordinary person possess- 
ing a fair appreciation of both music and painting, is generally more at 
home with the terms /ight shade and colour than with syncopation and 
modulation ; a knowledge of the simpler technicalities of music being 
for the most part confined to the small minority which forms the 
medium between the creative artist and his public. It follows that 
in general society musical talk almost always sinks into that most 
barren and wearisome region, the discussion of the merits or de- 
merits of different executants and virtuosi. But even where it is 
easy to recall the exact points on which stress is to be laid, and 
where each person has command of the technical materials neces- 
sary for discussion and is anxious to appreciate the other’s ideas, I 
have too often found that differences of opinion on this subject are 
mutually irritating rather than mutually instructive: nor is the 
creative artist, who in his attempt to theorise suffers from? “the sad 
conviction that he will after all probably be understood by those 
only who already share his own artistic views,” by any means the 
only person so troubled. I believe that this peculiarity of musical 
discussions is bound up with the very nature of the art. The 
other arts, however indescribable and incommunicable be their 
subtler beauties, yet having to do with external facts and ideas can 
be discussed from many external points of view and confronted with 
external realities. Music is peculiar in that, just as it is manifested 
through the individual organism in independence of external 
phenomena, so are its ideas (not indefinite or subjective but) 
isolated and independent; and its position in this respect may 
perhaps be made clearer by a brief examination of its origin and 
of the different ways in which it is applied and apprehended. 
Such an examination may have some interest for those who have 
no parti pris on the subject: and though the very isolation I have 
mentioned is one of the points in dispute, and it will be clear from 


(1) I find here and there in this paper a curious correspondence with parts of an article 
on Wagner in the Edinburgh Review tor January, 1876. As it is in favour of any view 
that it should have occurred independently to different people, I may mention that my 
paper was written last year, before I had seen the article in question. 

(2) I quote here and elsewhere Dannreuther's translation of a most interesting letter 
of Wagner to M. Villot. 
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what I have said that I have no hope of convincing those who differ 
from me, there is at all events some advantage in recognising where 
differences become fundamental, if on such recognition a plea for 
toleration can be at all successfully founded. 

What is the origin of music ? why does it affect us? to what uses 
can its different forms be put? what is its future? what is good 
and what is bad music? and by what criterion are we to judge it ? 
all these are questions on which opinion is divided, and the answers 
to which are mutually interdependent. To begin then at the 
beginning, what is the origin of a sense of music? Mr. Darwin 
gives many instances tending to prove that the vocal organs and 
means of producing sounds possessed by animals were primarily used 
and perfected in relation to the propagation of the species; and 
considers that “musical notes and rhythm” (that is musital notes 
and the habit of using them in rhythm) “ were first acquired by the 
male or female progenitors of mankind for the sake of charming the 
opposite sex.” We might still inquire why the opposite sex was 
charmed, and how far the pleasure in its early stages can be analysed. 
Mr. Herbert Spencer on the other hand has written an ingenious 
essay in which he derives the sense of music from the cadences of 
emotional speech: and as there are certain current musical opinions 
which might find some support in this view, it will be well briefly to 
examine it. 

Mr. Spencer founds his theory on the view that the vocal pecu- 
liarities which indicate excited feeling are those which especially 
distinguish song from ordinary speech, and sums them up under the 
heads of loudness, timbre or quality, pitch, intervals, and rate of 
variation. He considers that song arose from emphasising and 
intensifying these peculiarities. On not one of these heads does he 
seem to me to succeed in making out his case. The first, loudness, is 
perhaps the most plausible; but loudness though a frequent is by 
no means a universal or essential element, either of song or of emo 
tional speech. Still less is musical resonance an essential element 
of the latter. Many of the tones of excited speech are even more 
removed from music than those of ordinary speech, as containing a 
greater number of the high harmonics which produce what we call 
harshness: and this must have been especially the case among our 
remote ancestors when the savage emotions were in the ascendant. 
Even if we take the residue of tones expressing pleasing emotions 
and having increased resonance of an agreeable kind, and if we 
accept Mr. Spencer’s view of such emotional speech as being prior 
to music, the fact remains that agreeable sounds are only the material 
of music; and it is open to us to suppose that our human or semi- 
human ancestors, having been naturally moved by physiological 
causes to desert the region of neutral tones in order to be pleasingly 
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emphatic, may have utilised for independent musical purposes the 
material of increased resonance so discovered and developed, in 
accordance with the well-known fact that “organs originally adapted 
for one purpose have been utilised for some quite distinct purpose.”’ 
It is of course equally open to us, if we accept Mr. Darwin’s hypothesis 
that the power of making musical sounds was acquired for sexual 
purposes in the semi-human stage, to suppose that the more resonant 
sounds, first developed in this elementary love-music and rendered 
emphatic by the accompanying pleasure, were subsequently employed 
where emphasis was required for purposes of emotional speech. 
And, looked at in the light merely of musical material, I can hardly 
imagine that certain vocal tones are regarded by Mr. Spencer as 
owing their agreeable quality simply to association with kindness 
and pleasing emotions. Yet he says, as though it were a reductio 
ad absurdum, that if the conclusiveness of his reasoning is not 
admitted, it must be supposed that vibrations causing soft sounds 
are intrinsically better than’ those causing harsh. Why of course 
they are intrinsically better as far as our ears are concerned, in 
precisely the same way as an octave is intrinsically a more agreeable 
chord than a sharp seventh, or a feather-bed a more agreeable couch 
than a heap of stones. The ear objects to the irregularities produced 
by the discordant harmonics present in harsh sounds just as the 
body objects to the contact of hard irregular surfaces. 

In dealing with the three remaining heads of what he considers 
common characteristics of emotional speech and song, Mr. Spencer 
seems to me to state as regards song the exact opposite of the truth. 
In the recitative which he himself considers naturally and historically 
a-step between speech and song, the rapid variation of pitch is im- 
possible, and such recitative is distinguished from the tones even of 
common speech precisely by being more monotonous. Mr. Spencer 
notices the monotony of savage dance-songs and ancient Eastern 
chants, and says that hence we may infer the divergence of vocal 
music from emotional speech to have been gradual and unobtrusive. 
Surely a theory of the unobtrusive divergence of one thing from 
another is somewhat bold, when they present in their earliest stages 
exactly opposite characteristics. Even in perfectly developed vocal 
melody large intervals and extremes and rapid variations of pitch 
are in a very small minority as compared with their opposites. If 
musical composers had begun by expressing their feelings in more 
extreme intervals than those of speech, and had gone on, as Mr. 
Spencer supposes, increasing this peculiarity, why is a semitone 
often the keytone of a melodic passage, and how is it that a vast 
number of the most emotional melodies proceed almost entirely by 
very small degrees? I need only mention the allegretto in 
Beethoven’s seventh symphony. In modern music, which has the 
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assistance of harmony, the most exciting melodic passage may even 
consist of mere monotone. There are few things in music more 
passionate than some bars in Schubert’s “ Addio,” where the voice 
repeats the same note sixteen times, and the expression is given 
altogether by the rhythm and harmony. On the other hand any one 
may convince himself that not only are the intervals used in emotional 
speech very large, twelve diatonic notes being quite an ordinary 
skip, but that he uses extremes of both high and low pitch with 
his speaking voice, which, if he tries to dwell on them and make 
. them resonant, will be found to lie beyond the compass of his singing 
voice. In saying “I never heard of such a thing” in a tone of 
strong excitement, I find that I use the high tenor B for the word 
J, a note far above any that I can sing, and go down for never to 
something between G and EK, which is the extreme of what I can 
sing in that direction. 

There are certain effects in emotional speech which do really play 
a very important part in a large number of musical effects, those 
namely which depend on pace and motion. But these must in both 
cases be referred back to an elementary sense of force or effort. 
Helmholtz derives the power of music to represent emotion from its 
resemblance to motion in space and its consequent power to adum- 
brate the forces which lie at the root of motion. He adds that he 
does not consider this explanation as opposed to the development 
(which he confines, however, to the very earliest stages) from the 
instinctive modulations of speech, because the rhythm of such modu- 
lations is often an expression of the corresponding psychical motive, 
and effort drives the voice up; but this is surely rather to find a 
common ground for the two phenomena in the one fundamental 
sense of force than to trace one from the other. When he goes on 
to give as another reason for considering the two derivations com- 
patible that the desire to please causes the selection of a more agree- 
able timbre of voice, I cannot follow him, as I can trace no connection 
between quality of tone and force or motion. It may indeed be 
doubted whether mere timbre can express emotion of any kind. If 
we consider the cases where it seems to do so, we shall find that it 
is the pace or the manner of beginning the note, or something else 
beyond its mere quality, which gives it its emotional character. 
For instance, when we speak of the plaintive sounds of a violin, we 
are thinking of slow long-drawn-out notes, taken very gently with- 
out percussion or anything to give them a strongly-marked catch at 
the beginning. Nor would it occur to us to call sound of the same 
quality plaintive if instead of being divided into these long gentle 
notes it went on continuously, or if it were divided into short notes 
begun with more sharpness and suddenness. As regards pace and 
motion the converse of Helmholtz’s explanation will equally hold ; 
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slow motion, if sufficiently regular to arrest the attention, will induce 
the opposite emotions to those connected with force and effort, and 
will give an impression of relaxation which will tend to be of a 
subdued and mournful character. It would lead us too far to con- 
sider the various esthetic effects of various motions or metres; but 
it will be convenient before proceeding farther with our examination 
of Mr. Spencer’s theory, to make some general remarks on rhythm, 
that all-important element of melody which distinguishes it alike 
from emotional and unemotional speech. 

Strict rhythm in its simplest form may be described as the pro- 
duction of a sound or movement, or of a small group of sounds or 
movements, at equal intervals of time. I say small group, because 
the most highly developed sense of rhythm that we know of can 
take in no more. If the group of sounds or movements to be 
repeated is too large, it will be impossible to grasp and retain it as a 
whole and to feel a vivid longing for its recurrence at a particular 
instant, and so the pleasure of rhythm, which must result from the 
satisfaction of an expectation, cannot exist. It follows that the 
mere repetition of a particular strain as in a bird’s song, even 
were it perfectly regular, might convey no strictly rhythmical 
impression to a human ear; as the interval of time before each 
recurrence might be too long for the memory accurately to measure, 
and an expectation can only be founded on accurate measurement. 
The length of the bars in a piece of music, being a constant standard, 
makes possible by the wide range of its subdivisions the immense 
variety of musical feet with their endless combinations.’ 

Now no one can suppose that the sense of rhythm can be derived 
from emotional speech. Rhythm indeed of a kind may be found, 
as Mr. Spencer remarks, in the highest efforts of an orator; but he 
would allow that this rhythmical prose is the result of a late and 
very loose adaptation of the sense of balance and proportion found so 
pleasurable in the stricter rhythm of music and poetry, and that 
the utterances of our savage ancestors cannot have been delivered 
in prose of sucha kind. Mr. Spencer himself admits that “ why 
the actions excited by strong feeling should tend to become rhythmical 
is not very obvious.”” It is equally difficult to decide where the 
sense of rhythm begins. Mr. Darwin remarks that “ the perception, 
if not the enjoyment, of musical cadences and of rhythm, is probably 
common to all animals,” and mentions that in the case of insects and 

(1) It is worth noticing that in poetry, where the ear (as in rhythmical prose) accepts 
any sort of formal support and assistance with gratitude, as being more than it is accus- 
tomed to when taking in the meaning of words, the lines or Jars may be of various 


lengths, and may give a quite irregular or extremely complicated outline, while the feet, 
owing to the nature of language, are comparatively few and simple. 


(2) He gives as instances the swaying of the body to and fro under pain or grief, and 
of the leg under impatience or agitation, both instances of rhythmical movement under 
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some spiders the sounds made by the male to charm the female 
consist of one note repeated rhythmically. Now mammals, if they 
possess a sense of rhythm, still do not seem to have any special 
enjoyment of it, as we may conclude from their not voluntarily 
making rhythmical noises or accompanying movements; for it is 
only by adapting the music to horses and dancing-bears that they 
are made to seem even approximately to keep time. It is certainly 
extremely curious if insects and spiders possess a strong feeling for 
rhythm in common with man, of which his fellow-mammals are 
destitute. We perhaps find a solution of this difficulty in the fact 
that many noises made by the lower animals are naturally rhythmical 
owing to the special way in which they are produced. Thus some 
insects make noises by rubbing the wing against the thigh, just as a 
boy runs a stick along a number of railings; when a movement of 
this kind has reached its termination, the wing is naturally with- 
drawn and begins again, and thus the sound will recur regularly. The 
same applies to sounds made by the regular process of inhaling and 
expelling air; just as with men the sound of moaning might become 
naturally rhythmical, being made when the air is expelled. We are 
not therefore compelled to suppose that the rhythm is the element in 
the spider’s performance which is specially attractive to his mate: it 
may be the mere sound which is primarily agreeable, though the 
proof of this is certainly difficult. 

The extraordinary specialisation and development of the rhyth- 
mical sense in man (and we find it among the lowest savages, whose 
one instrument is often the drum) is a fact very hard to account for, 
but is doubtless connected with general development of the nervous 
system and of the intelligence, and may be supposed to have grown 
as memory and the power of expectation became stronger. There 
is however one fundamental characteristic of rhythm, especially 
marked in the superior musical development of man, which may I 
think be accounted for —the fact, namely, that it is formed by 
multiples of two. Whatever and however complicated be the 
arrangement of the small groups of notes which form the bars of a 
melody, the number of bars is two or a multiple of two.t To put it 
in another way, any complete musical sentence stops after two or 
four or six component groups or bars and so on, but not after one 
or three, or five. I am speaking of course of purely melodic 


painful emotion. I think, however, that here the movements are not excited by the 
emotion except indirectly; they may be accounted for on the supposition that they 
cause a slight pleasure and distraction, which acts as a relief to the mind. 

(1) Even apparent exceptions are rare. No one with an ear will need to be told that 
a bar of silence (filled up as a rule with accompaniment) may occur at the beginning 
or end as well as in the middle of a melody. For instance the melody at the opening 
of Schubert’s sonata in B flat apparently ends at the seventh bar; but the ear would 
resent the idea of concluding there, or even the starting of a new melody or phrase in 
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passages, where the totally different interest caused by counterpoint 
repetition and sequence is absent or wholly subordinate; though 
even in the most elaborate passages of “ carrying-out”’ and fugue, 
where these last elements are predominant, the dual basis will be 
found again and again re-asserting itself. Where there is a basis of 
symmetry at all, the basis is two: and this characteristic must I 
think have its roots in the simple fact of our being made symmetri- 
cally with two sides externally alike, which results in alternate 
motions with each side. A sense of rhythm is so essentially a sense 
of movement that even without the evidence which we have we 
could hardly have doubted the intimate connecticn of music and 
dancing in the early stages of art: and as the enjoyment of rhythm 
must arise to a great extent from its association with the agreeable 
sense of vitality caused by motion, and especially by locomotion, so 
I think will the fact that all regular external movement is alternate 
or double explain the characteristic of melody which I have men- 
tioned. Ifwe had three legs and arms, our melodies would be based 
on the number three. Of course an enormous majority of our 
conscious actions are irregular, but just on this account they make 
no impression on the attention or memory ; while the experience of 
regular alternate movement which our ancestors have had, especially 
in walking and seeing others walk, is surely sufficiently large to 
account for the importance of the dual element in our sense of 
rhythm. 

The esthetic properties of rhythm are of course in no way con- 
fined to its alliance with sound, the eye being quite as competent a 
medium for its apprehension as the ear. The sense of it is bound 
up with the whole nervous organization; and whereas the arrange- 
ment of notes and intervals in the scale, and the faculty for appre- 
hending the relations of the notes of a melody in respect of 
pitch, admit of many varieties, the fundamental instinct of rhythm 
on the other hand seems one and universal. The history of music 
confirms this idea; for while such momentous changes as the 
invention of harmony and the development of tonality might seem to 
the eighth bar, which therefore belongs rhythmically to what precedes. There are cases 
where the same bar acts as a second term with the one preceding and a first term with 
the one following, the ear fully comprehending and accepting the change of character. 
Again, Engel has pointed out that in some national songs one bar or phrase is repeated 
for emphasis, in which case the extra bar may be regarded as a kind of pause, keeping 
the ear a moment in suspense. ‘The curious eleven-bar Russian theme, taken up by 
each instrument in turn, in the trio to the scherzo of Beethoven’s quartett, Op. 59, 
No. 2, might be explained to the ear in this way by treating the third bar (which could 
be omitted) as redundant, and a kind of repetition of the second. It is, however, per- 
haps more natural to consider the actual melody to begin in each case with the second 
bar, and to treat the two notes in the first bar as a kind of “ base” or catch. It seems 
hardly necessary to notice such cases as where the dominant harmony is continued to 


the end of e.g. the eighth bar, of a melody, and the actually final note delayed in order 
that it may coincide with the tonic harmony on the first beat of the ninth bar. 
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have revolutionised the very nature of the art, this one element of 
rhythm is as predominant with us as with the Greeks, and much of 
the most beautiful music in the world is written in rhythm as simple 
as that employed by the spider during courtship. 

Rhythm, while possessing independently only the most elemen- 
tary esthetic qualities, seems essential to any complete and satisfying 
sequence of single notes:' for a formless succession even of beautiful 
sounds is no more melody than a block of Parian marble is a statue. 
It is true that owing to the development of other elements of order, 
and especially of harmony, there is a sort of musical pleasure for 
which strict rhythm is not indispensable: still the point and 
importance of music, with its power of getting as it were into the 
blood and clinging to the memory are so dependent on at any rate 
such strictness as will guide the ear in its cardinal expectations, that 
the occasions on which this can be dispensed with will be compara- 
tively rare. Rhythm gives the framework for the most effective 
application of the other elements of proportion and form, which 
without it tend to sink into incoherence: and of the two factors 
in a melody, the rhythm may in a more special sense be 
said to form the sequence of notes, and the sequence of notes to 
inform the rhythm. And this’ element of form is wholly remote 
from anything we find in the nature of the material. Mr. Spencer 
says that “what we regard as the distinctive traits of song are 
simply the traits of emotional speech intensified and systematised.”’ 
If I am right in my objections to the word intensified, the expres- 
sion loses allits point: what we regard as distinctive traits of a statue 
are simply traits of marble, e.g. whiteness and solidity, systematised, 
that is, put into artistic shape. 

One more consideration may be mentioned in respect of the 
material for music supplied by emotional speech. Music is dis- 
tinguished from emotional speech in that it proceeds not only by 
fixed degrees in time but by fixed degrees in the scale. This is a 
constant quality through all the immense quantity of embryo and 
developed scale-systems that have been used: whereas the transitions 
of pitch which mark emotional affections of voice are, as Helmholtz 
has pointed out, of a gliding character. True, there are some instru- 
ments on which the performer glides from fixed degree to fixed 
degree. But the pleasure here is caused by the sound arriving at 
last at the fixed note after the ear has been momentarily excited by 
watching its course towards it; in fact by the satisfaction of an 

(1) We cannot count as exceptions such relaxations as ¢.g. in the reciting note of a 
chant, for here the ear, though held in suspense, never loses the exact sense of the satis- 
faction to follow. ‘The limit of such relaxation is fixed by the limit of the ear’s grasp 
and retentiveness. Interludes of recitative sometimes seem to me to be striving as it were 


after rhythm, and just not attaining it at the accented notes. These are but less marked 
instances of suspense, which is relieved when the music settles again into strict rhythm. 
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expectation depending on the presence of fixed degrees, not from any 
imitation of speech, which glides quite as much when used in the 
harsh accents of anger and complaint as in any other. 

The supposition that music preceded emotional speech need 
not preclude us from going so far with Mr. Spencer as to 
admit that some phrases of speech of a definite and non-gliding 
character may have been subsequently used for musical purposes, 
but used simply as material. Such phrases would be very few 
and simple, and must I think have been either short exclama- 
tions or closing cadences. To me it is as impossible to imagine 
the development of the simplest musical melody from the general 
shifting mass of disordered tones used in emotional speech as 
to conceive that I shall find a panorama of the world in the 
clouds. The only instinctive modulations of speech which could be 
selected and adapted to song would be those which readily admitted 
of recurrence, and so of the element of proportion and symmetry ; 
for recurrence is obviously the stepping-stone to rhythm. The 
regular repetition of the same phrase or cry comes nearer music 
than the most excited utterances of fluent speech. A war-cry might 
be of such a nature, and here an aid to the development of rhyth- 
mical cadence might be given by the accompanying movements, such 
as the step or the swinging of a club. Some closing cadences of 
speech may perhaps have also recurred sufficiently often to fix the 
attention, and so to be consciously repeated in a way that would lead 
to recitative ; which, so far from exaggerating the peculiarities of 
emotional speech, expressly avoided most of them and was nearly 
monotonous. It was by passing through the interlude of monotone, 
but of rhythmical monotone, and so by discarding or limiting instead 
of exaggerating the characteristics of emotional speech, and intro- 
ducing a totally new element, that recitation became a basis for music ; 
and if we supposed with Mr. Spencer that the four-toned recitative of 
early Greek poets was the slightly exaggerated emotional speech 
natural to them, we should surely have a poor idea of their emotional 
speech. It is of course only natural that a person in chanting for 
some time continuously should confine himself to the very few 
tones which least tire his singing voice; and the regular recur- 
rence at the end of the lines of a cadence which may, as I say, have 
been adapted from a closing cadence of speech, would give the 
rhythmical effect. If we go farther back in a sentence than the 
closing cadence, we are lost at once. Sentences have to begin as 
well as to end; and according to the words employed the same idea 
or emotion may be expressed in a hundred different series of tones. 
Even the same words may be excitedly uttered in different ways 
with several different successions of notes: while it is possible to 
employ the same notes in expressing two opposite emotions, as in 
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the excited delivery of the words “I dove you,” and “TI hate you.” 
The quality (as opposed to the pitch) of the tones will certainly be 
generally agreeable or the reverse according to the emotion ex- 
pressed: but music has never emphasised or exaggerated the 
harsher tones, and even Wagner has not required that Ortrud’s 
music shall be sung by a woman with a cracked voice, or accom- 
panied by a cat obbligato. 

The principle of proportion is obviously at the root of the rhyth- 
mical element in music. No less is it at the root of the quality of 
musical sound, as it is continued regularity of vibrations which 
distinguishes musical sound from mere noise, and sweeter is dis- 
tinguished from harsher timbre by the presence of a greater number 
of harmonic notes bearing to the fundamental note small and simple 
ratios. Harmony again depends directly on proportion. The 
same principle must I think have roughly regulated the swe- 
cession of notes in very early stages; for the development of 
elementary scale-systems could only be the result of its previous 
hidden operation. We are now so entirely dependent on a feeling 
for tonality, that is the relation of the tones heard to a key-note, 
that it is hard for us to imagine the kind of musical sensation given 
by a succession of notes to ears which are otherwise constituted, or 
the manner in which melody would develop under such conditions. 
We may conceive however that e.g. one phrase would create a need 
to balance it with another, which would perhaps descend if the first 
had ascended. Proportion seems at first sight a somewhat abstract 
basis for the mysterious and powerful emotions induced by music ; 
but it is expressed in time, not space, and rhythm, to say nothing of 
its own peculiarly exciting effects, affords extraordinary scope for 
combinations of the other proportional elements. These can be 
translated into various elementary feelings of contrast and reciprocity, 
of support and dependence (as in architecture), and above all of 
expectation and satisfaction ;* neutral-seeming elements perhaps, 
but capable of csthetic expression, thanks to the groundwork of 
rhythm and of independently agreeable sound in which they are 
embodied ; and the pleasure of rhythm and of musical sound (for 


(1) It is, of course, only in the alphabet of the developed language that we can at all 
consciously perform this translation; one step beyond, and the effect becomes infinitely 
too complex for analysis. But with regard to the alphabet, we can approach to some 
kind of adumbration of an explanation. The semitones in the major and minor scales 
will afford an example. From the nearness of the leading note to the key-note, the ear 
expects it to rise, and accepts the fulfilment of this expectation as a satisfactory close. 
Again, if we ascend the scale of C and strike E natural, its nearness to F gives ita 
tendency to rise, and hence it seems as it were to stand on its own legs, to have a con- 
fident character and be able to make an independent start ; whereas if we strike E flat, 
v.nich keeps nearer to D and seems dependent on it and willing to return to it, this 
idea of dependence and tendency to fall will have a pathetic character; and the same 
applies to the A flat, which makes the interval of a minor sixth from C. 
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these elements at any rate, as well I think as the others in embryo, 
may be reasonably referred to the semi-human stage) might on Mr. 
Darwin’s view be extraordinarily specialised and intensified. From 
its employment “during the season of courtship, when animals of all 
kinds are excited by the strongest passions,” what was primarily a 
simple ultimate pleasure which the organism was adapted to receive 
might well become in time capable of mighty emotional meanings, 
the apprehension of which is of a totally different kind from the 
sensuous pleasure in e.g. arrangements of tints. Few who realise 
the principle of inherited association, and the readiness with which 
music lends itself to association, will doubt the power of music to 
have become wholly differentiated, to have been sublimated as it were 
out of the coarse definite passions and excitements, love, hope, 
emulation, hostile ardour, triumph, present during its early stages, 
and so “ to tell us of things we have not seen and shall not see.” 

I have as yet hardly touched on the startling developments of 
modern music, harmony, tonality, and modulation. In these three 
elements lies the power of making the simplest phrase eloquent, and 
the feeling for them seems to us so natural and spontaneous that we 
imagine with difficulty a musical sense from which it is absent. 
Surely the fact that these have been comparatively recently developed 
in obedience to artistic sensibilities, and in no way from sounds due 
to the physiology of speech or in imitation of instinctive vocal 
modulations, affords the strongest presumptive evidence that the pro- 
duction of rudimentary music was similarly ruled by rudimentary 
art-sensibilities. 

When we consider these things, Mr. Spencer’s theory of the 
function of music, that it is to facilitate the development of emotional 
speech, appears even more unsatisfactory than his account of its 
origin. He says that “the complex musical phrases by which 
composers have conveyed complex emotions influence us in making 
the involved cadences by which we convey our subtler thoughts and 
feelings.” Now the cadences of conversation are as regards tune 
infinite in number, and a new one is probably invented every time 
one of us says ten consecutive words. The phrases of musicians are 
practically also infinite, as the different values in time which can 
be given to notes multiply indefinitely their possible arrangements. 
Between units from these two infinites it would be a fruitless 
task to search for definite melodic resemblances. We are thrown 
back on such occasional and general characteristics as loudness and 
rapidity, which have been already discussed ; and I cannot think that 
any of us will talk louder or quicker when excited, because we find 
these qualities in some exciting passages of music. It is of course 
impossible absolutely to prove this ; but if it is not so, we are driven 
to conceive the Greeks, whose music was so much less elaborate and 
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complex than ours, to have been also very inferior to ourselves in 
their powers of expressive utterance, and to have possessed much less 
developed vocal chords. The fact is that song, which moreover in our 
timeis but a limited branch of music, is perpetually making conscious 
efforts ; for instance, the most peaceful melody may be a considerable 
strain to a soprano voice, if sung in a very high register: while 
speech continues to obey in a natural way the physiological laws of 
emotion. 

It is curious to observe that Wagner, who like Mr. Spencer 
connects music with speech, and much of whose work might seem, 
from its efforts to portray ideas and emotions which are really out of 
the sphere of music and from the violent and extended intervals 
of its recitatives, to be an outcome of Mr. Spencer’s theory, yet 
owing to his metaphysical basis takes a view exactly opposite to 
Mr. Spencer’s of the history of the musical element in human 
speech. Regarding music as a direct representation of the noume- 
non, he conceives the earliest efforts of speech to have come nearest 
it in this respect; and in speaking of Beethoven’s symphonies he 
discovers the necessity for the invention in our own times of this 
completely novel means of expression in the more and more con- 
ventional development of modern speech. He says, “ we find in 
the so-called roots of words an origin which clearly shows that 
from the very first the conception of any object was formed in 
a manner coinciding almost entirely with the subjective feeling it 
called forth,” whence he suggests that probably the first language of 
human beings bore a great resemblance to singing. That is, it was 
the earliest speech which approached music, and in spite of the 
range of speech having since increased, which Wagner would hardly 
deny, he conceives speech to have become less and less musical. 

I feel that my apprehension of music must differ so totally from 
Mr. Spencer’s, that I perhaps fail fairly to catch his point of view. 
To me a melody has a certain musical meaning which is its real 
essence: it may be pitched high of low, played on a whistle or a 
double-bass, played within certain limits at different paces, and this 
essence will remain absolutely constant. On the other hand there 
are different modes of performance, each of which Mr. Spencer seems 
to regard as having an independent emotional meaning of its own; 
but each of which appears to me capable of being applied to melodies 
of the most diverse characters. For instance, Mr. Spencer describes 
staccato as essentially appropriate to the expression of exhilaratior, 
resolution, and confidence. I need hardly point out how a view 
of this sort breaks down to any one who remembers the bass accom- 
paniment of the wonderfully yearning and pathetic opening melody 
of the andante in Beethoven’s Pastoral Sonata. 

The difference of view already noticed naturally appears in 
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another form in the various answers which are given to the ques- 
tion, What does music express? Mr. Spencer considers it an 
idealised language of passion and emotion: Wagner holds its busi- 
ness to be the expression of preconceived poetical ideas. Now, though 
often a most emotional language, it would be altogether misleading 
to call music a language for the emotions. Its emotions, though 
often in harmonious correspondence with other emotions, are now so 
differentiated and ultimate that they can in no way be said to 
depend even on an imaginative realisation of these; and the analo- 
gies to which musical ideas often readily enough lend themselves 
are for the most part so vague and remote as to add little to the 
interest. Not but that the connection between music and things 
external to itself may be in some ways tolerably definite : a special 
merry piece may have been inspired by a specially good dinner or 
gay scene, and the rhythm in particular may be suggested by 
some external cause. But emotions (real or imagined) external to 
the music, though they may act indirectly by quickening and attun- 
ing the mind to a sense of beauty, are far oftener wholly latent and 
potential. A melody composed for an instrument in a neutral frame 
of mind might afterwards be set to religious words, of which it 
might then seem to breathe the very spirit ; music written without 
a thought of death or any solemn subject might turn out to make 
a first-rate funeral march and be adopted as such ; and a gifted child 
who had never personally realised the existence of such a feeling as 
mournfulness might appreciate and even invent a deeply pathetic 
melody. We can yearn, triumph, and so on in purely musical 
regions; the musical mood of a composer may bear no sort of dis- 
coverable relation to anything beyond the music ;* and even where 
we find in music a mood describable by some adjective drawn from 
the category of the emotions, to say the music was composed as an 
expression of the external emotion would as a rule be as true as to 
say that the interior of St. Mark’s was designed as an expression of 
a previous mood of gloom on the part of its architect. But, in fact, 
the attempt to analyse verbally the musical emotions of an important 
work would usually give a result so heterogeneous and confused as 
to be a reductio ad absurdum of any supposed conscious embodiment 
of corresponding external emotions, and d fortiori of more definite 

(1) It is of course quite another question how far a musician’s permanent tempera- 
ment and character are connected with his artistic work. Different answers might 
probably be given in different cases, and we might doubtless find instances where a pre- 
dominant tone of struggle or sorrow or gladness seems to have been at any rate empha- 
sised in harmony with external characteristics. But I believe that Mendlessohn’s music 
would have remained agreeable and rangé through any amount of external or internal 
tumult ; and that comfort and happiness would not have stifled the sublime pathos of 
Becthoven; and that as a rule the artistic and the general characteristics are more 
external to each other than is usually admitted. ‘The fashion of imagining and over- 


straining connections between music and life is due to a tendency, amiable but in music 
especially ill-advised, to make heroes of artists. 
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and concrete conceptions.’ Even the widest descriptive adjectives— 
such as joyful, tender, majestic, triumphant, pathetic—are of limited 
application, and music’s most exquisite effects lie continually beyond 
their range. Every bit of music that I care much about conveys 
to me an impression peculiar to itself; and just as only a few chords 
—minor thirds and sixths for instance as compared with major— 
have a definite emotional character, so not one in ten of these 
impressions can I docket off under the most general heads. We 
find as a pure matter of experience, without any d@ priori assump- 
tions about the nature of music and in complete accordance 
with Mr. Darwin’s theory of its development, that just as we often 
cannot express the effect on us of a beautiful face or landscape in 
terms of definite emotions, so musical works may be throughout 
independent of any emotion now conceivable outside the musical 
sphere. This fact is absolutely ignored by those who, like Wagner, 
hold it to be the great business of melody “ to express the motives 
of dramatic action;” as a result of which, we continually find 
strained and barren analogies put forward as natural and true inter- 
pretations. Herr Hiiffer for one appears totally unconscious of 
any lofty beauty or meaning in music except as expressing some 
emotion or idea definable in other ways. I cannot conceive what 
he is to reply when I and thousands of others assure him that the 
most exquisite and overpowering effects we have ever experienced. 
have been through music which conveyed to us absolutely no such 
emotion or idea, and oftener perhaps in silence and solitude than 
during an actual performance ; for he treats such music as possessing 
mere ‘‘ sonorous beauty,” that is, describes it as I should describe a 
scale or a chord played on a beautiful instrument. I am almost 
ashamed to insist at such length on this point, but what is to be 
done when one often finds Beethoven’s legendary remark about the 
opening notes of the C minor symphony, “It is thus that Fate 
knocks at the gate,” quoted as if it were a revelation? Not that 
the words would have been foolish: such fanciful associations may 
be amusing when thrown out in conversation, or useful as safety- 
valves for excitement. But there seem to be those who believe that 
Beethoven conceived a desire to “ express Fate,” and then struck 
three quavers anda minim. If this is not béyond a joke, the joke 
it is not beyond must be Mr. John Parry’s musical representation of 
a boot-jack on the pianoforte. 


(1) In the attempt to describe music—an attempt as hopeless as to write English with 
the letters x y z—we are often driven from the recognised category of wsthetic emotions 
to terms such as tantalising, capricious, uncompromising, persistent, insouciant, and even 
stranger expressions. It would be hard for instance to describe except as a piece of 
divine folly the “Jill came tumbling after” effect of the scherzo of Beethoven’s sonata 
in F for piano and violin. Was such music written to express a preconceived idea of 
foolishness ? 
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This question as to the sense in which music expresses emotion, 
has of course an important bearing on its alliance with words, and 
especially on opera. The use of music in this respect may be 
unduly extended and unduly circumscribed. The able writer of a 
recent article in the Contemporary Review seemed to me to create a 
difficulty by confining it to alliance with words of high poetical 
merit, while at the same time requiring that the drama should be 
musically set throughout. I cannot but think the axiom laid down 
by this writer, that music begins where speech becomes inadequate, 
a dangerous one; for when thus stated it seems to imply the very 
sort of continuity and connection from which I dissent, as though 
speech and music were essentially means of graduated strength for 
expressing the same things. The sphere of musical emotions cer- 
tainly overlaps to a great extent the sphere of ordinary human 
emotions, and on this common ground music is of course adapted to 
dramatic interpretation : and as long as no sacrifice is made of com- 
plete musical beauty, association is always ready to extend the scope 
of this power by the gradual creation of genuinely-felt though 
inexplicable analogies. But in an opera where “ the series of musical 
pieces would be unintelligible apart from the dramatic interpreta- 
tion,” music loses its inherent rights even in this limited common 
region and is reduced to a kind of ideal emphasis. In such a case 
it would certainly be necessary that the drama should be throughout 
very well worth emphasising, and such a drama is very hard to 
imagine: for in every complete work of the kind there are necessa- 
rily passages destitute of high emotional expression which do not 
require to be dwelt on, nor will the mind stand the attempt to keep 
it perpetually on the stretch by a system of musical underlining. 
There may be a dominant idea or emotion to the whole piece, and 
hence the excellence of the conception of recurring “leading- 
motives ” in the music; but many details of verbal expression will 
gain in nothing except wearisomeness from a forced alliance with 
notes and intervals with which they have no more connection than 
with geometrical curves. These considerations must not however 
lead us to pedantic limitations. It must be noticed that, while many 
highly poetical words are quite unsuited to music, many words of 
comparatively ordinary quality are eminently suited to it. The use 
of words of some sort, over and above the beauty of the human 
voice as an instrument, has a peculiar value in the pleasure which 
results from the concurrence of the word-rhythm and the tune- 
rhythm. This pleasure from the perception of one governing ele- 
ment in different things—a pleasure of which in the purely musical 
region counterpoint affords a good instance—is an example of the 
natural love of tracing uniformity under multiformity, and may, if 
the music is good, be a most important element in the total result." 


(1) The point and freshness of this charm (which has in every nation a charac ter of 
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It is therefore no paradox to say that, while inferior music kills 
good words, rhythmical words of comparatively ordinary character 
may be a great adornment to good music, and even the meaning of 
them may get quite a new point and beauty from the alliance. Not 
to mention many volkslieds and popular songs, Auber’s operas afford 
numerous instances, though it must be admitted that his introduc- 
tion of the music is often casual to a degree which it is perhaps 
hard to defend. The fact moreover that one and the same meaning 
can be conveyed in a hundred different ways by words makes it 
within certain limits an easy task to accommodate words to music ; 
while every melody has its own distinct musical meaning inseparable 
from its form, and can only make compromises by giving up its very 
nature. Such form as verse and music have in common in the 
former very generally belongs only to the framework and setting, 
in the latter always to the essence. 

It was of course to be expected that those who do not recognise 
an inherent and essential completeness in music should be the first 
to disregard in opera the two prime elements of melody, strict 
rhythm and tonality: and the formless recitatives and restless tran- 
sitions of key with which Wagner’s music abounds are in complete 
accordance with his theories. It ‘is impossible not to feel strong 
admiration for this writer’s general ability and artistic earnestness : 
it is impossible, for me at all events, not to sympathize to the utmost 
with his contempt for modern Italian opera, as well as with many of 
his other musical criticisms, and with his hatred of the mere displays 
of virtuosi. Though scarcely a poet he must be credited with very 
great genius as a musician ; for that it is choice not necessity which 
has made him the Walt Whitman of music seems possible from his 
having shown valuable inventiveness precisely in the line he most 
despises and discredits—namely melody in marked rhythm, such as 
marches. But with all his ability I cannot but think that in his 
theory of opera he is embracing a cloud, and that too often the 
offspring, like Ixion’s brood, is a double failure, neither music nor 
poetry. 

Let us briefly see what metaphysics do for music. Dr. Hueffer, 
in an article in the Fortnightly Review, after mentioning that 
Wagner adopts with slight modifications Schopenhauer’s notions on 
the ideal basis of music, quotes Schopenhauer’s theory-—to wit that 
music is “as immediate and direct an objectification or copy of the 
will of the world as the world itself is, as the ideas are of which the 
universe of things is the phenomenon. Music is not the copy of the 
ideas like the other arts, but a representation of the cosmical will 


its own) is very apt to vanish in translation. Excuse can be readily made for transla- 
tions into the native language ; but the spectacle at Covent Garden of a French opera 
turned into Italian (with all the pretty sparkling dialogue represented by the most 
empty and conventional recitative) is indeed pitiful. 
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co-ordinate with the ideas themselves.’ There may be truth in this 
view, though the expression of it seems somewhat fantastic: but 
what follows is a good specimen of d priori reasoning. Music, being 
of an entirely supernatural character, ought to be likewise inde- 
pendent of space and time. Space is out of the question ; and even 
time can to a certain extent be dispensed with “in that which is 
most musical in music—harmony.” As if the commonest and most 
striking effects of harmony (those of discord and resolution, where a 
desire is created by one note and fulfilled by another,) did not 
depend precisely on the succession of notes in time: for in the sense 
of fitness with which we recognise the correspondence of things 
simultaneously perceived (as by the eye) the peculiar excitement of 
expectation and satisfaction, the importance of which in melody as 
well as harmony it is impossible to exaggerate, can have no part. 
Rhythm is naturally treated as “an intruder in the realm of 
absolute music,” and “the essentially rhythmical nature of Greek 
compositions could not be favourable to the flow of melody.” 
However much music ought to be independent of time, I am afraid 
my organism is such that I shall always prefer rhythmical phenomena 
to unrythmical noumena. The writer goes on to say that ‘com- 
positions which like dances are exclusively founded on rhythm must 
be of a lower order than where the melody grows out of harmonious 
relations.”” Now what is meant here by harmonious relations? If 
relations of harmony are intended, I reply that melodies which do not 
modulate or where the modulations are few and simple, (as is the case 
with the vast majority of the best tunes ii the world,) may be and 
naturally would be invented without any suggestion from or conscious 
reference to their natural harmonic accompaniment. If however the 
word harmonious is used non-technically, then any tonal melody with 
a meaning at all grows out of harmonious relations, dances as much 
as any other, for music founded exclusively on rhythm could only be 
written for the drum; and that the meaning is generally poor and 
conventional is the fault of the writers, not of the rhythm. To 
doubt this is surely too much to identify melody of simple form with 
the platitudes of Italian opera. 

Wagner often shows how little he recognises the deeply-seated 
nature and artistic place of the rhythmic impulse. For instance he 
ignores it altogether in attempting to make out the dramatic action 
to be as essentially a development of the original dance as the 
symphony is of the dance-melody. ‘The original people’s dance ” 
he says “‘ expresses an action, mostly the mutual wooing of lovers.” 
The original people’s dance has nothing to do with lovers, and 
is exemplified every time a child of three years old nods its head or 
stamps its foot to music. Again he considers the expressiveness of 
Beethoven’s symphonies limited by their being in what he calls 
idealised dance-form. If by dance-form be meant phrases con- 
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sisting of multiples of two, I have tried to show reasons for 
recognising, as Beethoven did, the musical necessity of such ele- 
ments. But even among those who admit that for melodic coherence 
some continuous groundwork of satisfied expectation is a necessity, 
there are some who maintain’ that new kinds of rhythm can be 
based on new elements, which a subtler and more specialised sense 
will apprehend. I would only remark that the word specialised must 
be used with caution: for any clique, who admired things not 
admitted as admirable by the great mass of those acquainted with 
the subject, might claim to be the é/ite in whom a peculiar exquisite- 
ness of enjoyment had become differentiated. In art such terms are 
barren, except where the verdict of the ¢/ite is in time endorsed by 
an ever-increasing number, and the minority are as it were pioneers 
in sensation. Of course those who differ from me have a perfect 
right to regard themselves in this light, and to prophesy that in 
time the human race, when rhythmically disposed, will forget that 
it has legs and arms and throw itself on the infinite. 

The requirements of rhythm being ignored, it is of course easy to 
go on and say that the melody lies implicitly in the poem. But the 
use made of Beethoven’s introduction of words in the ninth sym- 
phony is an unfortunate instance of finding a text fora theory. He 
forsooth first felt “the demand of a previous poetic inspiration,” and 
was to “‘ bow down before the eternal rights of poetry:” and hence- 
forth every composer with high aspirations is “to consider it his 
task to express a preconceived poetical idea by means of sound.” 
The beauty of the introduction of voices in this symphony is 
undeniable, and the words themselves are very fitting. But the 
melody, splendid as it is (and by the way most strictly rhythmical), 
has been equalled again and again by Beethoven himself: and in the 
face of his other works this need for poetic inspiration seems to me 
to mean as much as if it were said that in the composition of the 
Pastoral Symphony, finding the inadequacy of his independent 
melodic resources, he was compelled to imitate the language of 
birds; or that Shakespeare proclaimed the insufficiency of men and 
women for dramatic purposes by the introduction of other beings 
into the Tempest. 

But even had Beethoven felt what to the best of my knowledge 
he never once expressed, the inadequacy for his purpose of purely 
musical means, and even were Wagner’s notion of expressing pre- 
conceived poetical ideas as just as I believe it to be mistaken, what 

(1) I have even been asked how music is to advance except by a relaxation of the 
forms of melody ? Why should I or anybody else be, bound to say how music is to 
advance? Who knows if it is to advance at all? ‘That it will advance in the sense of 
original and beautiful melodies and works constantly appearing, I see no reason to 
doubt, as long as there is no considerable interval of unproductiveness. Had Schubert 


and Schumann reached old age, they might have beer now living, and is not Brahms 
still with us ? 
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is to happen next? We have only to look round to see that poets 
are not musicians, nor musicians poets, even in the most untechnical 
sense, nor are the audiences they address coincident : the character- 
istics which they necessarily possess in common may be reduced to 
a more or less emotional temperament and a sense of the formal 
element of rhythm. Yet we must admit, supposing for a moment 
the close and detailed alliance between the two arts to be possible, 
that the poet who plans his poem so that it “can penetrate to the 
finest fibres of the musical tissue,” and who “has perfectly mastered 
the inexhaustible power of expression of the symphonic melody, 
so as to be induced to meet its finest and most delicate nuances,” 
will have at any rate a tolerable aptitude for music: and a cognate 
completeness and delicacy of perception of the other art would be 
required from the musician. The idea that poet and musician are 
to be one may seem a fascinating point in Wagner’s theory: and 
indeed the picture of the musician always sitting and waiting to be 
fertilised, and then inventing the music implicit in some one else’s 
poem, is grotesque and self-contradictory. But even Wagner would 
allow that, just as a total absence of ear for tune would prevent the 
greatest of poets from appreciating a melody, so some quite inde- 
pendent musical faculty is necessary to his ideal compound artist. 
Now assuming that the next hundred years, like the last, will 
produce a limited number of people endowed with certain inde- 
pendent musical aptitudes, how are the possession of an inventive 
dramatic genius and power of poetical expression to be assured 
to a single one of these? Nay, even if the connection of the 
two gifts were not most infrequent in individuals, still, unless 
we can suppose poetical and musical conceptions to have become 
more and more consciously united in the minds of the public 
addressed till now the craving for the blending of the two has 
grown quite definite, it is sterile to assert that the nature of 
music has changed. No development depends ultimately on isolated 
individuals’ Nor, even if we confine ourselves to the specially 
gifted, can Wagner make out a connection between the two regions 
of ideas by asserting (what after all would be mere assertion) that 
poetical conceptions have existed, though in a latent or struggling 
condition, in the productions of Mozart and the other heroes of 
“absolute music:”’ for his contention is not that their works are 
imperfect (like so many early works in other arts) owing to a 
want of complete mastery which results in a failure worthily to 
realise and express the idea, but that they are perfect in a lower 
kind. While therefore he cannot dispense in “musicians of the 
future” with the special musical aptitudes possessed by those of the 
past, he in fact demands in addition a totally new set of aptitudes 
and ideas. Such a sudden change, implied no less in the require- 
ments and appreciation of the public than in the moods and faculties 
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of the artist, is at all events without precedent or analogy in the 
development of this or any other art. 

In his whole conception of ‘“‘ melody implicit in the poem,” or as 
I should call it recitative, Wagner seems to ignore the fact that 
definiteness of outline is necessary for the perception of melody as an 
organized whole, each part of which in its place is unalterably right 
and necessary. In recitative there must always be a tendency to 
lose this definiteness: where the chief object is to emphasise certain 
words, it will often be a matter of indifference whether we have 
tweedledum or tweedledee, in the same sense that it is a matter of 
indifference whether we have a word italicised or underlined. Known 
and independent laws of form being abandoned, the very need of a 
true musical faculty tends to vanish in a fog: it requires no great 
amount of genius for animal-painting to make a striking representa- 
tion of a bandersnatch. The difference between ‘“ melody implicit 
in the poem” and melody as I conceive it is markedly shown in a 
very striking passage, where Wagner compares hearing a dramatic- 
musical piece to a visit to a forest on a summer night, and describes 
the multitudinous voices as joining to produce the idea of one over- 
powering melody, which haunts the hearer though he can in no way 
repeat it. Now this is exactly what I should not call melody, how- 
ever strong the overmastering charm. Wagner himself calls melody 
musical form, and he calls this forest-symphony infinite melody ; but 
infinite form is a contradiction in terms. He makes the poet say to 
the musician “Spread your melody boldly, so that it may flow through 
the whole work like an uninterrupted stream : with it reveal all that 
I pass over in silence, because you only can revealit.” Unfortunately 
notes, like words, when spread too boldly result in prose. ‘ Melody ” 
of such a character will certainly be about as impossible to recall as 
the noises of a forest; but this is a point very much against it as an 
artistic product, and as a means of happiness. Even supposing such 
an opera to give strong though indefinite enjoyment to numbers 
during its performance, a work only capable of being represented 
by exceptionally gifted artists in the few richest cities in the world, 
and the beauties of which cannot be recalled but lie as in a mine 
(so far as most people are concerned) between the occasional per- 
formances, will cause in the long run fewer moments of the highest 
pleasure than any single one of Schubert’s songs. In music as in 
everything else, memory depends on form. Such enhancement 
of the emotional effect intended by the poet as is possible at all is 
possible without deserting the recognised paths of music. As an 
instance of how dramatically thrilling the very simplest purely 
musical effect may be, we may take the chord of E flat which 
accompanies the word ‘‘ Tremblez,” in the three verses of the song 
in G, “ Voyez sur cette roche,” in Auber’s Fra Diavolo. Such 
luck comes only to one who deserves it, for harmony waits on 
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melody: and this effect, like a light in a picture, derives its whole 
point from occupying a particular place in a composition governed by 
laws of form to which our organism and associations compel obedience. 
Over and above the sense of proportion already so much insisted on, 
we find innate in us a love of recognising and discovering: and 
hence comes, as incidentally noticed above, a natural delight in 
perceiving uniformity under multiformity and symmetry under 
variety. Ears listening to melody are analogous to eyes which, 
while gazing at a beautiful statue, apprehend the unstudied and 
emotional character of the pose without ever losing sight of the 
perfect symmetry of the figure. 

I think that a great deal of the difference of opinion about Wagner 
is the result of variety of kind in musical receptivity. The usual 
gradual progression from neutral non-comprehension to pleasurable 
comprehension is in music complicated in a very special and curious 
manner. There are a great many people who, without having what 
is called a musical ear or having one only imperfectly developed, 
derive extreme pleasure of a vague kind from fine sound, more 
especially when it rushes through the ear in large masses. They 
will be apt to find their own meanings in the music, which merely 
shows that the sound has a stimulating or a soothing effect on their 
nerves and acts as a congenial background for their subjective trains 
of thought and emotion. The use of music for religious purposes 
depends greatly on its power to act in this way: and the organ in 
particular, with its great waves of sound and varieties of timbre, is an 
invaluable instrument for the purpose. To a trained ear a rapid and 
loud fugue on the organ, if previously unknown, is apt to be “ full of 
sound and fury, signifying nothing ;”’ but to many who are capable 
of being strongly moved by music in a vague and mysterious 
manner it is a matter of indifference what is being played or sung, so 
long as the volume of tone is rich and full and the quality agreeable. 
The sense of moving and interlacing parts (especially in choral 
music) is often a large ingredient in this indefinite pleasure ; and there 
are many contrapuntal compositions whose beauties few musicians 
would pretend to discover analyse or appreciate till after some little 
acquaintance, about which others who do not profess to be extremely 
musical will go into perfectly honest raptures at once. I have often 
wondered, if Biilow, instead of repeating the last movement of 
Beethoven’s B flat sonata, were to play something else equally long, 
fast, and elaborate, how many out of his London audiences would be 
the wiser. Now much of the effect of Wagner’s music is of this 
character. No one can pretend that the majority of an audience 
who receive a first performance of Lohengrin with enthusiastic 
applause, would discover the difference, if on another night a great 
part of the music were altered, and if, the same words, situations, and 
kinds of instrumentation being retained, some other equally unusual 
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progressions and transitions were introduced. Indeed I think that an 
experienced musician might hear the opera several times and still be 
sorry to have to bet on the next note in the vocal parts of much of 
the second act. If at a striking situation a fine soprano voice takes 
some unexpected intervals in a high register, accompanied by restless 
modulations in the orchestra, one is sure to hear it called dramatic. 
Diminished sevenths though a cheap are not a very wholesome 
luxury. Such effects in excess are about as dramatically expressive 
as the spasmodic movements of a marionette ; but the word “ drama- 
tic’ seems to be applied by many to music only to express violent 
or at least chromatic intervals. I cannot help thinking of that one 
chord of Auber’s, or of another equally fortunate in the table-music 
towards the end of Don Giovanni, which, while acting as the simple 
accompaniment of the simplest of melodies, seems to suggest with 
superb irony the whole impending doom. 

Let me not be thought to imply any such paradox as that music 
which is fully understood at once is better than music which 
requires time and study for intimate knowledge. At first much of a 
symphony of Beethoven or a fugue of Bach doubtless makes on 
many as undefined an impression as that produced by Wagner’s 
operas: but the final verdict on all of these must rest not on any such 
result but on the conscious and definite perception of their beauties 
by those who obtain more complete knowledge of them. Wagner 
however expressly presents his work “not to the connoisseur but 
to the public,” and conceives that the “infinitely rich and ramified 
details of the large melody which comprises the whole dramatic- 
musical piece ” are “to reveal themselves to the most naive layman 
as soon as he may be sufficiently collected to receive the impression: ” 
whereas I maintain that any wide popularity with “ naive laymen”’ 
of such parts of Wagner’s work as are truly representative of his 
theories must depend on the broad and indefinite effect above 
described. 

Though it is common for the two to coexist in proportions which 
vary with different people, I fear that this uncritical pleasure seems to 
be in the inverse ratio of the musical perception and must recede as 
a more definite musical sense develops itself. An ear which has 
become accustomed to searching for coherent melodic and harmonic 
meanings cannot easily throw off this seeking attitude, or make 
itself sufficiently passive to derive satisfaction from beauty or mass 
of mere sound. It will be wearied rather than delighted by a poor 
composition played on a magnificent organ. Still, though in music 
often and most literally ignorance is bliss, it must be admitted that 
the pleasure resulting from a melody which is actually apprehended 
is higher than that arising from any series or combination of sounds 
which conveys no distinct musical meaning. For, to say nothing of 
the difference in value arising from the fact that the latter is 
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transitory while the former is reproducible in imagination, the higher 
pleasure must be identified with the more specialised, that which will 
be appreciated by the keener or more developed sense. The universal, 
sensuous, and passive pleasure arising from mere broad effects of 
musical colouring or timbre’ will thus be lower than that arising from 
active apprehension of melodic form; nor is it intrinsically more 
intelligent (though far more powerfully felt) than a child’s admira- 
tion of the bright tints on a painter’s palette. I may be asked if I 
then consider this pleasure lower than that given by a bad and vulgar 
melody. But in opera there may of course be independent merit in 
the dramatic situations and emotions, which will be emphasised and 
made more impressive to many by the musical background, so that 
the whole esthetic result may be of considerable value: and the same 
may be said of purely subjective trains of thought or emotion. There 
are persons again with a strong and subtle feeling for colour, to 
whom the combination of gorgeous effects of colour presented to the 
eye with the musical colouring of splendid and varied timbre affords 
a new and exquisite pleasure, wholly differing like a chemical com- 
pound from each of its elements. 

With regard to Wagner however I cannot of course ignore 
the fact that there are cultivated musicians who find beauties where 
I find none; and it is here that I must urge the plea for mutual 
toleration which I may seem hitherto to have forgotten. When it 
comes to a simple question of liking, disliking, or regarding with 
indifference a succession of notes of which those who differ would 
seem each to have an equally definite and complete knowledge, there 
is no stand-point for argument. Dr. Seemann, quoted by Mr. Darwin, 
says it is to be doubted “whether even amongst the nations of 
western Europe, intimately connected as they are by close and fre- 
quent intercourse, the music of the one is interpreted in the same 
sense by the others. By travelling eastwards we find there is cer- 
tainly a different language of music. Songs of joy and dance 
accompaniments are no longer as with us in the major keys, but 
always in the minor.’”’ The same certainly holds with individuals ; 
and the simpler and more obvious the melody, the stranger the 
less analysable and the more irritating the difference. To me 
a very large proportion of Rossini’s melodies appear either vulgarly 
pretentious or trivial and meaningless beyond all words. To 
many of course this will damn me at once as a critic of music: 
I would be more polite to them, and would joyfully admit that 


(1) The sense of gradations, combinations, and contrasts in the colouring may be 
highly educated and specialised ; but the enjoyment of timbre, apart from the form it 
should clothe, is at the best too purely sensuous to lend itself to any sort of continuous 
after-meditation, It may be noticed that, like the palate in respect of food, the human 
ear has a very wide variety of taste as regards simple timbre or quality of sound, and 
as a rule preferences for particular voices or instruments seem to have little conncc- 
tion with musical proficiency.® 
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if they have received large masses of delightful and continuous 
emotion from such tune or tunes, they have a perception in this 
direction beyond mine, which, though I cannot understand it, I 
have no ground to call in question. Many other modern opera 
tunes, which to me are as disagreeable and cloying as over-ripe 
pears, are the daily bread of the Italians, and may be wholesome 
where indigenous. We may however certainly use the word 
bad of music which makes not a shadow of impression on any one, 
(like so much of the so-called popular music of the present day, of 
which no one would ever dream of recalling a bar,) and also in a 
comparative way when experience shows enjoyment of some music 
to be far less keen and lasting than (and at the same time often 
incompatible with) the enjoyment of other music; and broadly 
speaking the proof is not difficult. 

Many will be the readier to admit the expedience of toleration on 
the head of melody from a recollection of the different ways in 
which they themselves have been impressed by melodies at different 
times. It is not only that taste develops, and so music once dear 
becomes despised and music once incomprehensible becomes dear. 
There is I am afraid a necessity, arising from music’s independent 
position in our esthetic life outside the intellectual sphere, that 
nothing in it will stand perpetual iteration. The frequent hearing of 
or continuous dwelling on a particular set of notes is too apt to sate the 
ear or dull the perception, so that we look in vain for the old message. 
Those are indeed fortunately constituted who escape this altogether. 
In one way the better the music the less the danger: in fact music 
that will last with him is the best subjective definition that any one 
can give of good music. But on the other hand the keener the first 
impression and the more haunting the first delight, the more chance 
is there of at all events partial or temporary failure. Most of us know 
the feeling of some particular music being at its acmé at the second 
or third time of hearing, when it is new enough still to surprise us, 
and old enough for us to feel the triumphant sense of possession 
which is given by recognition. Most of us know how for the 
moment composition after composition has appeared to eclipse all 
other music, and then has gradually receded to its proper place; and 
it would be absurd to condemn the pleasure whose only fault is to 
be transitory. The very different order of musical development in 
different cases affords another reason why the power of apprehension 
and appreciation of the same composition will form and culminate at 
different times with different people. The total impossibility of 
describing in words the impressions received from melodies makes 
it hopeless to give an intelligible account or justification of one’s 
musical taste: it will be best simply to recognise that the widest 
differences in the estimation of some compositions may co-exist with 
a common admiration of a vast number of others. 
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It is worth remarking that it is extremely difficult to tell what 
amount of apprehension of a melody is possessed even by one who 
can hum or whistle it correctly: for parrots can whistle tunes 
composed by men without probably experiencing deep emotion. 
A test however is sometimes given by the amount of resemblance 
which different people find in tunes. Even musicians differ more 
than might be supposed in the power of differentiation. When 
one person thinks two tunes alike which, in spite of a few notes 
perhaps being identical in the two, give to another totally distinct 
impressions, the superiority in apprehension is almost certainly on 
the side of the latter. The first phrase of a tune may derive its 
whole point from the second, just as in a poem the first line may be 
a question which is answered in the second: and the mere external 
similarity of the opening phrase of one tune to the opening phrase 
of another, on which a charge of plagiarism is often founded, is in 
many cases absolutely beside the mark. Again, the difference of a 
single note may have to the keener sense as great an effect on the 
meaning as the insertion or omission of the small word not in a 
sentence. Differences of rhythm are especially often ignored in this 
way, and even correct ears may differ greatly in keenness of rhyth- 
mical sensibility : while on the other hand similarity in rhythm and 
nothing else frequently serves as a basis for a similar mistake. 

The isolation of music from other branches of culture makes one 
inclined sometimes to call it the highest and sometimes the lowest 
of the arts. There is really little meaning in calling it either: it is 
now beyond a doubt the most potent and universal engine of noble 
and exquisite emotion, while on the other hand (in its highly- 
developed and cosmopolitan stage) its results, like itself, are 
isolated, and can have little if any direct influence on the general 
intellectual and moral advancement.’ But on this very isolation 
depends the wideness of its influence. In branches of art which are 
intimately connected with other and various elements of culture, 
education is necessary for appreciation, and it is only the specially 
gifted among the uneducated whose instincts can be relied on. 
Music, not being so connected, speaks intelligibly and truly to 
the masses; and with its immediately apprehended utterance, 
passing direct to the consciousness without fear of obscuration or 
distortion from vulgarity ignorance or prejudice, awakes in the 
minds of thousands who are inaccessible to any other form of high 
emotion a mighty sense of beauty order and perfection. 

EpmMuND GuRNEY. 


(1) The ethical effects of music on masses, either in inspiring and regulating common 
harmonious movements or in giving unanimity and intensity to the expression of 
religious or popular sentiments, do not belong to the essence of the art, but to the 
adaptation of certain forms of it. 
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Waar is going on in Belgium does not seem to have great importance for 
the other states. The country is so small and peaceful as to go on its way 
almost unperceived. Still to anybody who is anxious to follow contem- 
porary movements on the continent of Europe, it offers an extremely 
interesting object for study. We may see there how Ultramontanism makes 
use of modern freedom and of the religious faith of a Catholic population, to 
confer upon the clergy an empire more absolute than in the very depth of 
the middle ages. On June 13th the elections that took place in Belgium 
brought the almost resistless influence of the clergy into clearer light 
than ever, and aroused throughout the country an agitation so profound as 
to be almost revolutionary. This gives us an exact image of the confusion 
that would overtake Ireland, if once the power of England were thrown off. 

In Belgium the Chamber of Representatives, containing 124 members, is 
renewed by halves. The members are chosen for four years. There are 
elections therefore in half the country every two years. Such a system has 
great advantages. The nation is frequently consulted, without making 
the commission of the representative. too short. Abrupt changes in the 
majority are avoided. There is a sort of continuity of tradition in the 
chamber. In our modern societies, founded as they are on industry and 
credit, it is all-important to avoid shocks, and too frequent renewals of 
the personnel of the government. This is one of the bad sides of the political 
constitution of the United States, where its inconveniences are more and 
more apparent. The more democratic a country becomes, the stouter the 
efforts that ought to be made to foster a spirit of tradition and ordered 
sequence. In England the short duration of office, and especially that of 
the mayor in the great towns, is a doubtful feature of our government. 
No harm was done by this at a time when municipal administration had a 
very narrow field of activity, but now that great towns execute enormous 
works and are charged with many public functions of great importance, 
how can a scheme of any extent be effectively carried out when the executive 
authority is changed every year ? 

The Belgian provinces which had on this occasion to choose representatives, 
were Western Flanders, Antwerp, Brabant, Namur, and Luxemburg. The 
Liberals hoped to gain 6 seats at Antwerp, 2 at Nivelles, 3 at Namur, and 
one or two at Luxemburg. In that case they would have had a slight 
majority, for the Clericals had only a superiority of 14 votes in the chamber. 
The Clerical ministry in power would have been forced to resign, or else 
to dissolve. In case of a general election Liberalism counted on coming off 
victorious. These fair hopes were not realised. Antwerp, which was the 
key of the position, could not be won from the Clericals. The Liberal 
associations had not ceased for three years to make the most unheard-of 
efforts to increase their strength, by the distribution of newspapers and 
pamphlets, by meetings and by persevering and devoted personal activity. 
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By this means they had won all the seats in the Town Council, and 
all the seats that fell to their district in the Provincial Council. On June 
13 they secured a majority of 600 or 700 in the town, but in the country 
districts the electors gave to the six Clerical candidates a majority of about 
100 votes apiece. At Ypres, the Liberals lost a vote, but they gained 
two at Nivelles. So the Clerical majority was reduced in the Chambers 
from 14 to 12. But the Catholic cabinet remain in power, and will be able 
for two years longer to place its partisans in all the administrative depart- 
ments, and thus to increase its future influence. It is a profound, a cruel, 
disillusion for the Liberal party; it thought itself sure of victory, and 
it had never before carried on the struggle under such favourable 
conditions. Hence the manifestations in the streets and the violent pro- 
tests in all the larger towns. The general situation assumes a revolutionary 
complexion, because, as has happened more than once in France, the 
country is governed by the rural representatives against the towns, though 
it is the towns that are the centres of intellectual and political life. The 
formation of the electoral districts in Belgium is thoroughly bad. The 
electoral qualification is tolerably high. To have a vote, a man must pay 
20 florins or about 42 francs in direct taxes. There is no harm in this, for 
the people being still very ignorant,—more ignorant than in England even,— 
they are not by any means prepared to make a good use of their votes in 
their own interests. The evil lies in the vicious arrangement of electoral 
boundaries. Certain constituencies return one member, like Ostend, for 
instance ; others return 13, like Brussels. The towns are swallowed up 
by the surrounding rural district, in such a way that the urban electors at 
Ghent or Antwerp for example, do not succeed in returning a single 
member of their own opinions. It is the peasants, guided by the curé, who 
make the law, and impose the man of their choice upon the richest, most 
intelligent, and most energetic towns. 

The situation in Belgium is further complicated by the contrast between 
the Flemish and Walloon portions of the country. The Flemish provinces 
have no more than two Liberal deputies, while the Walloon provinces 
return Liberals almost exclusively. The representation is so out of true 
proportion, that the two Flanders, Antwerp, Namur, Limburg, and 
Luxemburg, have together five Liberals in the Chamber for a population of 
2,200,000, though about one half of the electors are Liberals. Taking the 
whole country, there is a great majority of Liberal electors; yet the 
majority of the deputies is clerical,—so vicious is the arrangement of the 
constituencies. In the elections of 1868, it was found that 105,800 
Liberal votes only sent 24 deputies to the chamber, while 83,000 Catholic 
votes were enough to return 34 deputies. In 1870, when there was a 
dissolution followed by a general election, the Liberals cast 186,000 votes, 
the Clericals 181,000. In spite of this majority of 5,000 votes, the 
Liberals in the Chambers found themselves confronted by a strong Clerical 
majority. In the election of June 18, the Liberals with 145,323 votes 
return 21 members; the Clericals with 81,888 votes return 42! The 
country is therefore governed by a minority. 
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What provokes the indignation of the Liberals still more is the fashion 
in which these adversaries coerce the electors. People have not for- 
gotten the famous Keogh judgment in the Galway case of 1872, when 
the election was declared null and void by reason of clerical influence. 
The French Chamber has just nullified several elections, among others that 
of M. de Mun on the same grounds. Now, nothing in Galway or in France 
is to be compared with what goes on in Belgium. To begin with, con- 
fessors refuse absolution to all who persist in reading Liberal newspapers. 
Then the bishops excommunicate all who persist in belonging to Liberal 
societies. As the elections draw near, the pulpits are transformed into 
electioneering platforms. The preachers assail the Liberal candidates with 
outrageous violence. They declare that all who vote for them will be 
damned eternally, and this sets all the women weeping and sobbing. 
They hunt out all heads of families and tell them that if they vote wrong, 
their children will not be allowed to make their first communion. Every 
café, every alehouse, that takes in a Liberal paper, is denounced as a 
house of bad repute, and loses its customers; war is made even upon the 
shopkeepers. The clergy have in their hands the instruction in all grades 
of girls of all classes. They are consequently the masters of the women, 
and through them they hold the men. In nearly every village is a 
convent; and the convent and the great house together have the shop- 
keepers at their mercy. Add that the large landowners, mainly Clerical, 
compel their tenants to vote for the bishop’s candidate, under pain of being 
turned out if they refuse. The electors are marched to the poll in flocks, 
and give their votes under the eye of the inquisitor in person. 

In every Catholic country where the faith retains its empire, the clergy 
must reign, the moment they think they can turn to their own purposes the 
irresistible influence conferred upon them by their position. What cana 
believer do, when his confessor orders him to vote for this man or that, 
under penalty of excommunication? He who holds the keys of heaven, 
and especially the keys of hell, must reign also on earth, unless people 
suspect his power. In France the peasant in many departments is a 
sceptic and never goes to mass; so the curé has no hold upon him. 
In Italy the clergy are still in great part patriots, and the Italian 
people is not prepared to submit to their will: so the priests abstain 
from interfering in election contests. Their time has not yet come. In 
Spain the power of the clergy is limited, because indifference is very 
widely spread. In Portugal where the indifference is complete, the action 
of the priest is almost null. Thus the population of Latin race which are 
still subject to Rome, are preserved from absolute bondage to the Roman 
church by their incredulity. In the Western parts of Belgium we see the 
same. On the contrary, the populations of Germanic origin, which did not 
embrace the Reformation, are the bondsmen of the Catholic clergy in pro- 
portion to the depth of their religious sentiment. The countries most 
fanatically devoted to the Pope are the Tyrol, Upper Bavaria, the Rhine 
Provinces, Dutch Brabant, and the Flemish Provinces. In those districts 
the priest is sovereign master. The result of the Belgian elections is a 
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warning for all Catholic countries. Even the Italians themselves, who are 
less gravely menaced than the rest, by the progress of Ultramontanism, do 
not close their eyes to the danger. This is the close of an article in the 
Italia newspaper :— 

‘‘The cancer that gnaws the heart of Belgium is, as we know, the 
Clerical party. But so long as the Liberals only find domestic enemies, 
they will have nothing to fear. Their intellectual and moral superiority 
over the reactionary party guarantees them the final victory. All the 
Catholic nations pass through the same crisis, Let there be no illusions: 
what we see is the working of an immense breach between past and future. 
Italy, France, Spain, South Germany, and to a certain point, Austria, have 
all the same obstacles to surmount in consolidating free institutions. 
Italy is perhaps the country which will reach its goal soonest. Machiavelli 
has given good reasons why in Italy the Papacy should be less dangerous 
than elsewhere. Still, even in Italy the conflict exists: so that what is 
going on in Belgium ought to teach us to what excesses even the best minds 
may be brought by over-excitement, and how important it is to eliminate 
the causes that are likely to produce such results.” 

The Catholic countries there, only free themselves from clerical domina- 
tion by ceasing to believe, and hostility to all religious belief exposes society 
to other perils of its own. 

The strong feeling produced by the elections has ceased to show itself in 
the streets, but it remains as deep as ever, and the hostility of the opposing 
parties is so intense that brawls and quarrels break out every hour. Ina 
village in the neighbourhood of Antwerp, some members of a very harm- 
less musical society were attacked with stones and clubs. At various 
meetings the Liberals have decided to resort to monster petitions, praying 
for arevision of the electoral system. Such a reform is indispensable, if 
peace is to be restored to the country. There is a cause of discontent and 
even a germ of revolution which every good patriot ought to do his best to 
remove. Unless there should be a violent commotion in France, a serious 
insurrection is hardly to be feared in Belgium. The question of political 
liberties is most interesting to the bourgeoisie ; and the bourgeois is not 
likely to erect barricades or to shoulder his rifle. He must have the aid of 
the common people as in 1830 and in 1848 in France ; and the people will 
now scarcely rise except for social questions in which their material well- 
being is concerned. The epoch of bourgeois revolutions seems to have 
passed away, never to return. 


In France also the Liberal party has received a slight check. By the 
death of M. Ricard, a seat became vacant in the Senate. The Ministry, 
supported by the Left, proposed M. Renouard, a jurist of high authority and 
held in universal esteem, The party of reaction brought forward against 
him M. Buffet, who represents in its most decided form the clerical and 
anti-republican spirit. Two serious questions were involved. First, was 
the majority of the Senate won over to the existing ministry, which has 
undertaken as its mission to consolidate the republic, and strike a blow at 
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clerical domination? Second, is the President of the Republic inclined to 
march in the path of his ministers, or is he willing to prepare a way for the 
return of the monarchy? In neither of these questions has the answer 
been quite favourable to the Liberals. The President, it is true, held aloof, 
and even, it seems, expressed a certain amount of Platonic sympathy for the 
candidate adopted by his ministers; but those about him worked in favour 
of M. Buffet, and the abstention of General Cissey gave him the votes of 
those Senators who belong to the army. M. Buffet was elected by 144 
votes to 141. It is true that most of the senators who were absent are 
republicans, and thus the return of M. Buffet may fairly be looked on as an 
accident. But the accident shows that the Chamber may at any hour find 
itself at variance with the Senate. At this very moment a very important 
measure is before the Senate; the bill restoring to the State the exclusive right 
of conferring such academic degrees as permit men to practise as lawyers, 
doctors, civil servants, ete. The bill has passed the Chamber by a great 
majority, and the country at large is bent on its becoming law, as being one 
of the most effectual barriers to the progress of the ultramontane power. 
To procure its rejection, the bishops have employed all the weapons in 
the clerical arsenal. Will the bill pass the Senate? If it is thrown 
out, it will be the triumph of the bishops over the will of the nation; 
a serious thing in France, for France is not accustomed, like 
Belgium, to walk under the strokes of the episcopal crozier. The 
Senate would become extremely unpopular, and the struggle against 
the clergy would be likely to assume a degree of violence unknown 
in France since the end of the last century. The conflict between the 
Senate and the Chamber of Deputies, if it were prolonged, would grow into 
a real peril for the orderly play of existing institutions. Happily, we may 
hope that new elections will gradually secure in the Senate a genuinely 
liberal majority. In England there has been some foolish disapproval of 
the Chamber, for attempting so soon to undo an arrangement made by the 
Chamber which had just come to an end. Our parliament, people say in 
England, considers all points already decided as henceforth withdrawn from 
party conflict. That is intelligible when matters are not in question, in 
which the whole fortune of the country is involved. But if you believe 
that abstention from interference will be the ruin of the State, clearly it is 
the duty of a party to act. This is what has now been done by M. 
Waddington and the republican party in supporting him; and if we 
admit that his measure is indispensable, we can only praise him and the 
party for doing their best to have it passed by the Senate. 


The East is still the land of the Arabian Nights. Stage effects follow 
one another as rapidly as in an Elizabethan drama. When the Softas 
met at Constantinople to demand reforms, such a circumstance was s0 
unusual that even well-informed correspondents at once began to talk of 
revolution. It was to be brought about, not as in the West by an insur- 
rection, but as in the East and as in Russia by a palace conspiracy. The 
ministers themselves—Midhat Pasha, and still more Hussein Pasha— were 
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the life of the plot. All the functionaries were bitterly irritated against 
Abdul Aziz —a kind of spoiled child, who heaped up treasures and 
bought ironclads while his officers were dying of hunger; and who was 
ruining the country, while he dishonoured it by obedience to General 
Ignatieff, the Russian envoy. The Sultan had no partisans either in the 
nation which he humiliated, or in the army from which he withheld its 
pay ; so that when the ministers had dethroned him, and replaced him by 
his kinsman Murad, not a hand was raised to defend the fallen sovereign. 
A few days after he was found dead in the palace which served him for a 
prison. The rumour was spread abroad that he had committed suicide in 
a paroxysm of rage when he saw himself abandoned even by his fleet, 
which was decked with flags under his very windows in honour of his suc- 
cessor. After an examination of the corpse, which has seemed very 
summary to the European medical press, nineteen doctors agreed in a 
report that the Sultan might very well have killed himself with the 
scissors that were found by his side. Did he really kill himself, or was he 
assassinated ? Who can say, especially now that the chief of the plot, 
Hussein, has himself come to an end no less tragic? An officer of Circassian 
origin, Hassan, had been ordered to proceed to Bagdad on service. He 
refused to obey orders, and was put under arrest. On being released on 
the evening of the 15th, he repaired to Hussein Pasha’s house, and found 
that the minister of war was in council at the house of Midhat Pasha: 
he proceeded thither ; was admitted, as his uniform was that of an aide-de- 
camp; drew a revolver from his girdle, killed Hussein Pasha at the first 
shot, then killed Reschid Pasha, the minister for foreign affairs, a servant 
of Midhat Pasha, and a soldier, and besides this massacre wounded the 
minister of marine and a soldier. Was the ferocious and dexterous 
murderer intent merely on avenging his arrest, or was he the instrument 
of a party? All we know is that he has been hung, and no one seems 
to have interfered on his behalf. 

In any case, the Sultan’s scissors and Major Hassan’s revolver have 
completely modified the eastern situation. At the end of last month nothing 
could have seemed more alarming. England had refused her adhesion to 
the Berlin Memorandum, and Turkey was, it seems, resolved not to accept 
it. Russia showed extreme irritation at this unexpected opposition. On 
the other side, Servia and Montenegro had decided, as we were assured, to 
attackTurkey. Prince Milan was at the frontier with General Tchernaieff, who 
had undertaken the instruction of the militia, and the plan of the campaign. 
Prince Nikita sent his wife abroad. The consuls at Belgrade announced 
to their governments that war was inevitable. England believed in some 
urgent peril, for she sent her formidable fleet into Besika Bay, and hastened 
the manufacture of ammunition in her arsenals. The Newe Freie Presse, a 
journal usually well informed, has just been seized for accusing Count 
Andrassy of having, in concert with Germany, given his consent to the 
execution of the dark designs of Russia. If we may believe the Vienna 
newspaper, General Ignatieff had already gained Mahommed Pasha, who 
had undertaken to induce Abdul Aziz to appeal to the Russian fleet for help 
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against his own subjects. At the same moment as the news of a declara- 
tion of war by Servia and Montenegro, amazed Europe would have learnt 
that a Russian fleet had entered the Bosphorus and disembarked 20,000 
men to protect the Sultan and the Christian population of Turkey against 
Mussulman fanaticism. The insurrection fed by Russian agents would then 
have broken out all over Turkey, and a general massacre of Turks have 
begun on every side. 

’ Such a plan is too like melodrama, and it is not in the least probable 
that Count Andrassy, who is a Hungarian and follows Hungarian pelicy, 
would have consented to see Constantinople occupied by Russia. But 
what seems beyond all doubt is that Russia by her agents, by General 
Tchernayeff at Belgrade, by Ignatieff at Constantinople, by her newspapers, 
by her diplomacy, was labouring with all her might to produce a crisis in 
the East. The death of the Sultan, and perhaps too the attitude of 
England, have wrought a complete change. It has been at once 
recognised that time ought to be given to the new Sultan to recon- 
noitre, and consequently that the Berlin Memorandum should be 
held back. Prince Milan sent a letter to Constantinople couched 
in the most courteous language, in which he explained that he had 
only collected troops for the protection of his frontier, and that he 
had never dreamed fora moment of an attack on the Turks. General 
Ignatieff was, according to the reports of the telegrams, to be replaced by 
M. Novikoff. The Russian newspapers and Le Nord, after writing in fire 
and flame against England, all at once fell silent, as if by superior orders. 
Count Moltke was taking the waters in the Pyrenees, Prince Bismarck set 
off for Kissingen, and the Emperor William proceeded alone to pay a visit 
to the Emperor Alexander at Ems, whence rumours of the most pacific kind 
flew like doves bearing olive branches over Europe, and produced a 
general rise in the funds. Even the Turkish Five per Cents. were galvanised, 
and reached the magnificent figure of 14. The alliance of the three 
Emperors, which was said for a moment to have received a shock, seems 
to be becoming more intimate than ever. A few days hence, the Russian 
Emperor on his way back from Germany, will traverse Bohemia and meet 
the Emperor of Austria, not in a railway carriage this time, but at the 
castle of Reichstadt, where he will be the guest of his ‘ very good brother’ 
Francis Joseph. 

This sudden tack has been set down to the action of England. If that 
be true, it can only be by the influence that England has exercised over the 
mind of the Emperor Alexander. In fact, of two things, one:—either Russia 
and Germany were still bent on keeping the peace, as they never ceased 
to declare, and in this case there was no need of English action 
to avoid a war which nobody had any wish to provoke. Or else, the 
two Emperors had settled designs on the East, and in that case they must 
all along have foreseen the resistance of England, and if in spite of that 
they seriously opened the game, it must be with a decision to go further. 
We cannot really suppose that the two Chancellors, who have hitherto 
given such proof of foresight, would launch into an adventure of such 
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magnitude, only to be arrested by the very first obstacle that came in their 
way. But what is possible is this. There have always been two currents 
in Russian policy since last autumn: the pacific and the warlike. We may 
suppose that the war current answered the views of Prince Gortschakoff, 
and the peace current answered those of the Emperor. The two Chancellors 
have always gone together, either because Prince Bismarck had decided to 
support his old ally to the end, or because he had some design of abandon- 
ing him after drawing him into the fray. What we have thoroughly to 
understand and constantly to remember is this evident truth, namely, that 
the knot of eastern affairs is not at London, nor Vienna, nor Saint Peters- 
burg, but at Berlin. It is incontestable that without the decided concurrence 
of Germany, Russia could do nothing in the East, where she cannot but 
expect the opposition of Turkey, Austria, and England. If, therefore, 
Prince Gortschakoff advanced as far as he did, it is because he thought he 
could count on the support of Prince Bismarck. 

Everything tends to prove that the Berlin cabinet supported Russian 
policy in the East, and that Berlin was far from being heart-broken by 
the complication that ensued in that quarter. News favourable to the 
insurgents always comes from Berlin. The Times correspondent at Berlin 
has a genuine speciality for alarming telegrams. The contrast between the 
news from Berlin and the news from Vienna is often amusing. From 
Berlin they announced that the Servians would cross the frontier in two or 
three days ; from Vienna they telegraphed at the same moment that, yielding 
to the counsels of the Powers, Prince Milan had resolved not to stir. The 
views of Prince Bismarck have remained impenetrable. Germany, he would 
say, has no direct interest in Turkish affairs, and the curious sheet which 
is his organ and instrument, the Correspondance de Berlin, printed in 
French, has kept steadily silent on all that concerns the East. Still, it 
cannot be disputed that Germany has a vital interest in the destinies of the 
Danubian valley and the Balkan Peninsula. Moreover, when we wish to 
take stock of the policy of Germany, there are certain facts which we ought 
not to forget. In May of last year war against France was settled ; it 
was the direct action of England and the Emperor Alexander upon the 
Emperor William which prevented war. Germany—as we cannot too often 
repeat—is threatened sooner or later by an offensive coalition between 
Russia and France; therefore it is her interest to reduce one or the other 
to impotence before such a coalition is effected. Prince Bismarck is wearing 
himself out by the intensity of his inevitable hard work. Prince Gortschakoff 
is very old. They cannot wait too long. From all this, and from the tack 
that has taken place in the conduct of Russia and her clients, one would be 
tempted to conclude that the two Chancellors wished, in concert with 
Austria or in spite of Austria, to bring important changes about in Turkey, 
but that the two Emperors, with more moderation than their ministers, have 
been unwilling to run the risks of a great war. The Emperor Alexander is 
a philanthropist. Last year he refused all the advantages that Germany 
offered him for the sake of having her hands free, though his Chancellor 
perhaps inclined to accept them. This year again he caused counsels of 
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peace to prevail, though probably not without a struggle. The Times 
reports a significant phrase of his, which perhaps gives the key of the 
intrigue. At the moment of setting out for Jugenheim, he is supposed to 
have said, ‘I hope I shall spend more tranquil days at Jugenheim than 
those I have passed at Ems.” In fact on the resolutions that he might 
come to after his interview with the Emperor William, depended nothing 
less than the peace of Europe and the destiny of his Empire. On one side 
was the temptation to settle the affairs of the East in concert with Germany 
at the height of her power, and having at her disposal the strongest military 
force in the world. On the other side, the perils of a war in which, not- 
withstanding the agreement of the two Chancellors, German interests, 
substantially opposed as they are to too great an increase of the Slavie’power. 
might have drawn Germany into a neutrality that would have been the 
ruin of Russia. If the Emperor Alexander had to choose between these 
two lines of conduct which thus presented themselves before him—that is to 
say, between peace with its miscalculations, and war with its uncertainties 
—we can understand that his sojourn at Ems may well have been singularly 
disturbed. 

Is peace then assured? We may hope it if we please, but do not let us 
forget that the insurrection in Herzegovina began shortly after the execu- 
tion of the plan of attack upon France was arrested last year by the 
personal intervention of the Emperor. We cannot but fear that the list of 
events is still a long way from its end. 


It is natural that the attitude of our own government in Eastern affairs 
should excite a great deal of interest at home, and along with the interest 
some uneasiness. A dim apprehension is felt in some quarters lest by 
any possibility we should awake some morning and find ourselves committed 
to war on behalf of Turkey. It has long been the tacit or expressed convic- 
tion of ordinary politicians that the Crimean war was a grievous blunder. 
When the Black Sea Treaties were repudiated by Russia during the war 
between France and Germany, men asked with some bitterness what we 
had gained, after all, in return for the lives and the treasure that were 
destroyed in the dreary and costly Crimean campaign. The non-payment 
of interest on Turkish bonds has not tended to increase English sympathy 
for Turkey. ll this is not in itself a very just way of considering 
the matter. People have forgotten that in 1855 it was never understood 
that England was fighting to secure the independence of Turkey, but to 
check the advance of Russia. And so far as this was the object, we were 
in some degree successful. At all events the Russian advance was checked 
for twenty years, and nobody doubts that to that check we owe the existence 
of a great German Empire, which is a stronger bulwark against Russia, 
than any that England or France or both together could have set up. 
How far England has any such interest in meddling with Russia or caring 
about Russia is another question ; we are only pointing out that the avowed 
objects of the Crimean war have by no means failed so utterly 
as since 1870 it has been the fashion to take for granted. 
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This notwithstanding, it is certain that a policy of active intervention 
on behalf of Turkey might easily land the government in serious unpopu- 
larity. In a country with household suffrage, it is a grave thing for a 
government to back a power that does not pay its debts, that cruelly 
oppresses its subjects, that is putting down the efforts of Christian popula- 
tions to win their own liberty. It would not be difficult, we mean, in popular 
constituencies with simple emotions, to make the policy of protecting such a 
power seem supremely odious. If the atrocities alleged against the Turkish 
troops in Central Bulgaria in May, prove to have really happened, no 
English minister will dare to lift a finger for Turkey. No doubt the matter 
does not end there; if the government are satisfied that the security 
of our direct road through Egypt to India is inconsistent with the 
presence of Russia at Constantinople, and that therefore we do well to 
try to strengthen Turkey as we did twenty years ago, then the government 
would be bound to face unpopularity with those who certainly have fewer 
materials for forming a sound judgment. In that case, the fact of our 
possession of India making it necessary for us in self-defence to hinder the 
progress of European Turkey, would be one more in the long list of 
immoralities to which that damnosa hereditas has committed us. The 
question, however, of the real amount of our interest in keeping Russia 
away from Turkey has never yet been properly discussed. That we have 
such an interest in a superlative degree has hitherto been an undemon- 
strated assumption, one of the superstitions of daily politics. If any man 
chooses to say that Russia could be no more hurtful to us in the Medi- 
terranean than France is hurtful there, is it quite clear that he could be 
refuted ? If we have a strong fleet, it might be said, how can Russia cut 
us from Egypt? Then, if people began to feel that it matters less to us 
than is commonly supposed, whether a Czar or a Sultan sits at Con- 
stantinople, would it be very difficult to persuade the English constituencies 
that the destinies of the Turkish Empire are of no such special interest 
to ourselves, that we should do right to abandon on its account our 
established policy of non-intervention. In that case, we have no more 
reason for interfering, beyond the sphere of benevolent diplomacy, than 
France has, or than Italy has; and we should all agree that neither France 
nor Italy has any reason at all for interfering. May not the Treaty of 1856 
and its guarantee be held to have served their turn? If our road to India 
is only secure, what have we to do with the integrity of Turkey? Why 
should we meddle even diplomatically in the internal affairs of Turkey, any 
more than in the internal affairs of Kashgar? Why should the Christian 
provinces not fight for their independence, and why should not Russia 
stimulate and help them, so far as England is concerned? We do not 
mean that there is only one way of answering these questions; but the 
questions ought to be faced, and not burked under cover of old diplo- 
matic cant. 

Nobody who has watched Mr. Disraeli’s career, or who remembers that 
Lord Derby is the man of the Luxemburg Guarantee, can have more than a 
very limited confidence that they will act with either wisdom or address. 
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Lord Derby is the politician of misgivings; he was meant by nature to be 
a solid critic rather than a firm or dexterous actor. Mr. Disraeli is one of 
the most random-minded, flighty, and essentially unreal men that ever lived. 
But it has happened before now that the man of slow and phlegmatic 
temperament has been captivated by the man of daring and initiative, and it is 
possible enough that Mr. Disraeli may drag Lord Derby into an assent to 
some flashy scheme of eastern policy which will do nothing but mischief 
in every direction. We are not governed by a second-rate romance writer 
for nothing. The time has gertainly come when the country should know 
what the government are dojng, and when the general basis of their position 
should be openly presented for public criticism. What we want to know is 
not their view as to the bgst plan for reconciling the Turks and Christians, 
or the best system of re-constituting the system of the insurgent districts. 
This would be interesting enough, but it is not the key to the situation so 
far as England is concerned. That England should make diplomatic 
representations in accordance with the views of the government as to the 
best solution of that problem, may be very right, and the question, what is 
the best solution, is one which hardly a dozen men in parliament are compe- 
tent to discuss with proper knowledge. But what we want to know is the 
view of the English Government as to the amount and kind of interest 
that the England have in these Eastern questions. There is a great quan- 
tity of nonsense talked about the necessity for reserve and discretion. 
Of course, men in high office have to measure their words, and the details 
of delicate affairs that concern other Powers cannot conveniently be handled 
in such a place as the House of Commons. But the solemn mystifications 
of diplomacy and the Foreign Office have not been so triumphant, as to 
make us feel any security in the sagacity of our bureaucrats. It turned out 
in 1870that Mr. Hammond was justas ignorant and improvident about foreign 
affairs as if he had been the merest sciolist. There are proper reserves, 
no doubt, but the excessive tendency of bureaucrats and their superiors in the 
Cabinet to pompous mystifications, is one of the absurdities of a past age. 
Prince Bismarck, who had a thousand times more momentous and com- 
plicated conditions to deal with than Lord Derby, used to shock European 
diplomatists by the directness of his speech. And sensible frankness is the 
only method proper for the minister of a country with so fully developed a 
form of popular parliamentary government as our own. Mr. Disraeli did 
not hesitate the other day to refer in the most open and direct way to the 
Russian advance in Central Asia. Though the occasion of the reference 
was a very foolish one, the principle was right. It is not only possible, it 
is indispensable, to tell us plainly what theory of English interest is guiding 
our policy in the East, without falling into any indiscretion and without 
hampering any diplomatic action. The broad general ideas of the objects 
we ought to seek, and why we should seek them, ought certainly to be 
discussed in Parliament without further delay. 


In parliament, and in the sphere of domestic affairs, those who 
ought to be doing something to lead public opinion towards improvement 
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of our institutions seem touched by sterility. The achievements of 
office between 1869 and 1873 have produced an intellectual exhaustion 
that almost makes us thankful when we reflect how long an interval is 
likely to elapse before the country will again ask them for political con- 
struction. The function of a parliamentary opposition is neither to propose 
nor to pass measures, nor even always to attempt to re-mould the measures 
of their adversaries in office. But surely some of the men who only three 
years ago were called every morning the greatest statesmen who ever governed 
England, may fairly be expected now and then to contribute some effective 
criticism and constructive ideas on the projects that come before parliament. 
Take for example the Permissive Bill, which was debated a few days ago. 
This deals with a subject of immense importance ; and, more than that, a 
subject which the great bulk of the nation feels to be of immense importance, 
and about which the public interest is deeper and keener than about any 
other political subject whatever. The agitation for the Permissive Bill repre- 
sents unquestionably the most general of the enthusiastic movements of the 
day. The Bill itself is certainly impracticable, even in the mind of many 
of those who are most fervent about the ends which it seeks. The Alliance 
probably does enormous injury to the cause of Temperance by concen- 
trating enthusiasm on a project that is not feasible. What could a 
parliamentary leader do better than sow the discussion of this great 
matter with ideas, if he had them? And what less could parliamentary 
leaders do in the way of sowing ideas than they did on the Wednesday 
afternoon given up to Sir Wilfrid Lawson? It is odd, for example, that 
no one suggests the experimental application of the plan, proposed by Mr. 
Chamberlain in the May number of this Review, for making the munici- 
palities the owners of the public houses. There are many things to be said 
against Mr. Chamberlain’s plan, but fewer perhaps than against any 
other that has yet been devised. Why should not some Town Council 
try the experiment? Our system of local government makes it easier 
here than anywhere else, out of the United States, to confer such experi- 
mental powers on any corporation that might seek them. 


Another subject of the highest concern is the better government of 
London. The present system, or gross absence of system, in the administra- 
tion of this enormous municipality is one of the worst of the barbarisms that 
are left in our national organization. People only do not rise in rebellion 
against such ineptitude, because use has bred a habit of suffering anarchy, 
and they do not reckon as lost the administrative blessings which they have 
never known, In 1868 Mr. Bruce promised to introduce a bill to establish 
municipal government for London, but by the time he had been five years in 
office, he thought better of it, and no steps were ever taken to redeem the 
promise. The annual Bill has been again brought forward this month by an 
independent member, and has met with its yearly doom. This is no great 
matter for surprise, but what is surprising is that no liberal chief thought 
it worth while to contribute any idea to the discussion, such as would make 
one desire to see him where he could carry his idea into practice. 
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Even where their juniors have shown them a better example, the leaders 
have remained lethargic. The Government introduced a Commons Bill. 
There are few subjects in which the public, and especially the public of the 
future is more concerned. That this measure has passed in an improved 
form has been mainly due to Mr. Shaw Lefevre, to his thorough mastery 
of the details of his case, and to the industrious tenacity and vigour with 
which he fought for public interests against the exaggerated respect for 
alleged private rights shown in the Bill. Mr. Lefevre received hardly any 
effective support from the front bench of his party. That he and the three 
or four other members who acted with them made so much impression 
as they did, shows how much could be done in the House of Commons by 
ever so small a band of men who would get up their questions, and act in 
concert, whether the bashaws of the front bench assented or dissented. 
The objects of the opposition to the bill were mainly three. (1) To 
prevent the arbitrary and illegal inclosures, of which there have been so 
many of late years. (2) To improve the clauses of the Bill having in view 
the regulation of Commons as opposed to their Inclosure; these clauses 
now requiring so many assents, that they may be expected to be nugatory. 
(3) To provide that a more certain and adequate provision should be made 
for allotments for Recreation grounds and Field Gardens for the labouring 
poor, wherever inclosure is decided on. Mr. Cross repeatedly expressed 
himself as favourable to any suggestions for the improvement of his 
measure, but this did not prevent him from meeting proposals in that 
direction with a uniform refusal. Thus with reference to the first of the 
three objects we have enumerated, he took up the ground, throughout, 
that Mr. Lefevre and his allies were interfering with a possible legitimate 
right to inclose. Various alternative plans were proposed :—to make in- 
closures illegal without the sanction of parliament; to make the illegal 
inclosure of a common a Public Nuisance ; to give power to any resident 
to apply for an injunction to restrain illegal inclosures ; to make the 
illegal inclosure of a common punishable by fine for which any resident 
could sue; to compel every incloser to apply to the Inclosure Commission- 
ers previous to inclosure, and so forth. All were opposed by the Home 
Secretary, though at least one of them was brought forward by staunch 
members of his own party. The only concession under the first of our 
three heads was the introduction of a provision that intending inclosers 
should give notice of their intention by advertising six months beforehand. 
With respect to the second head, the opposition made no impression, and 
the probability is that no schemes will be forthcoming for the Regulation of 
Commons. ‘The assent of two-thirds of the persons interested is required, 
and the Lord of the Manor has a veto. This will practically reduce the 
schemes to a nullity. Under the third head, the provisions, namely, for 
allotments—it was proposed to enact that a minimum of one-tenth of every 
common to be inclosed should be reserved for recreation grounds and 
field gardens. The government could not be induced to accept this. They 
assented, however, to the inclusion of commonable lands as well as commons, 
in the clause enabling the Commissioners to allot such lands. Certain modi- 
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fications also in applying the Provisional Orders agreed to by the Inclosure 
Commissioners, were further accepted by Mr. Cross. The result of the 
prolonged and vigorous fight in the Committee was seen in one or two 
additional concessions in the Report. An illustration of one of these con- 
cessions may show their effect. At Pimperne, near Blandford, was an 
allotment of twenty acres set out under an old Inclosure Act for the 
purpose of supplying fuel to the poor cottagers of the village. The furze 
obtained from this allotment was almost universally used by the villagers, 
and was much valued. Three or four years since the trustees of this 
allotment—the minister, churchwardens, and overseers of the parish— 
granted a lease of the land to a large proprietor of the district, whose 
tenant-farmer commenced to break it up. In lieu of the furze, twelve 
tons of coal were to be divided among the cottagers. Proceedings of this 
kind will no longer be possible under the new Bill as it now stands. The 
Charity Commissioners are no longer to have power to sell allotments for 
fuel, and to invest the proceeds for doles of coal: but they may substitute 
recreation grounds for fuel allotments. On the whole the Bill will not do 


very much good, but it has been so improved that it is not likely to do 
much harm. 


June 27, 1876. 











